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The latest development of legalized race distinctiors is the 
segregation of the white and negro races as to residence in 
cities. There has long been a real, but ill-defined, separation of 
the white and colored residence districts in cities of the country, 
North and West as well as South. But it was in the fall of 
1910 that the first move was made to separate the races as to 
residence by legal enactment. 

The city of Baltimore took the lead. For some years there 
had been friction between the races in Baltimore, resulting 
from colored people moving into white blocks. The friction 
reached its climax in 1910, when a colored man moved into the 
eighteen hundred block of McCulloh Street, which was a white 
block. Immediately the white people on that and the neighbor- 
ing blocks held a series of meetings and determined to take a 
positive stand against further encroachment of negroes on 
white blocks. The agitation resulted in the enactment of the 
West segregation ordinance, which is the first segregation law 
ever passed. In a test case in the early part of 1911, the 
ordinance was held invalid. Immediately thereafter the city 
council passed another ordinance which it thought would obvi- 
ate the defects of the first one. Some doubt arose as to the 
regularity of the passage of this ordinance, and the city council 
passed a third segregation ordinance, this one in almost precise- 
ly the same language as the second, on the 15th day of May, 
1911. The constitutionality of this ordinance was tested in the 
case of State vs. Gurry which went to the Court of Appeals of 
Maryland. This ordinance was, in turn, held unconstitutional. 
Not to be outdone, the city council forthwith passed another 
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segregation ordinance on the 25th of September, 1913. The 
city of Baltimore, accordingly, is acting under its fourth segre- 
gation ordinance, all four of them having been enacted within 
the course of less than three years. 

The city of Richmond, Va., was the second to enact a segre- 
gation ordinance, this on the 19th of April, 1911. The Rich- 
mond ordinance has been tested and upheld in the police court, 
and cases are pending in the Hustings Court of Richmond, but 
none have yet gone to the Supreme Court. 

Just two months later, on June 19th, 1911, Norfolk passed a 
segregation ordinance which has been amended twice and 
which is now before the ordinance committee of the city 
council to make it conform to the state segregation statute. The 
ordinance has been taken into the courts, but the issue has 
been the regularity of its passage and not the constitutionality 
of its fundamental principles. 

In September, 1911, Ashland, Va., passed a segregation ordi- 
nance which is substantially a copy of the Richmond ordinance. 
This ordinance was recently tested and upheld by Judge Chi- 
chester in the Circuit Court of Hanover County in the case of 
Town of Ashland vs. Coleman (19 Virginia Law Register, Oc- 
tober, 1913, page 427). 

On May Ist, 1912, Greenville, S. C., passed a segregation 
ordinance, modelled after the Baltimore ordinance of 1911. 
This has not been tested by any of the South Carolina courts. 

On March 12th, 1912, the legislature of Virginia passed a 
statewide segregation law which permits cities and towns so 
desiring to segregate the races. The city of Roanoke took ad- 
vantage of this law and passed a segregation ordinance on the 
15th of March, 1913. Portsmouth is now having a census taken 
with a view to passing a segregation ordinance under the state 
law. 

On June 13th, 1912, the city of Winston, N. C., passed a 
segregation ordinance. Before this was ever tested, it was 
superseded by an ordinance of July 5th, 1912, modelled after 
the Richmond and Ashland ordinances. The Winston ordi- 
nance has been upheld by the municipal court of Winston-Sa- 
lem, and several cases are now pending in the Superior Court. 

On the 16th of June, 1913, Atlanta passed an ordinance, 
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practically copying the Baltimore ordinance of 1911. This 
has not been tested by the courts. 

From the above, it appears that the following cities now 
have segregation ordinances: Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Ashland, Roanoke, Winston-Salem, Greenville, and Atlanta. 
Portsmouth, Va., is soon to have one. A segregation ordinance 
was introduced in the city council of St. Louis but was never 
passed. The segregation of the races by law has been discussed 
but not acted upon by Charlotte, N. C., Charleston, S. C., New 
Orleans, La., Meridian, Miss., and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Segregation of the races is coming to be a live and acute issue 
in Oklahoma City. Until recently, the people of that city were 
building rapidly and buying and selling property without 
thought of the race question. Now that the boom is over and 
the people are settling down to normal life, the race issue is 
coming to the front. The latter part of October of 1913, the 
home of a negro who had moved into a white block was dyna- 
mited and destroyed. The people of this new western city are 
awaiting with interest the outcome of the effort of the cities 
on the Atlantic coast to segregate the races. 

The purpose of the several segregation ordinances may be 
gathered from their preambles. The purposes of the Baltimore, 
Atlanta, and Greenville ordinances are to preserve peace, pre- 
vent conflict and ill-feeling between the races, and to promote 
the general welfare of the city. The Virginia statute begins 
thus: “ Whereas the preservation of the public morals, public 
health and public order in the cities and towns of this Com- 
monwealth is endangered by the residence of white and colored 
people in close proximity to one another.”” Under these general 
heads may very easily be grouped the numerous arguments 
justifying the segregation of the races—such as the friction 
that rises from too close association of the races, the endanger- 
ing of public health by the indiscriminate mixing of the races, 
and the depreciation of land values when colored people move 
into white blocks. 





THE FOUR TYPES OF SEGREGATION ORDINANCES 


There are four types of segregation legislation. We may 
designate the first one as the Baltimore type because Balti- 
more was the first city to adopt it. The Baltimore ordinance of 
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May 15th, 1911, was practically copied by Greenville, S. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. The distinguishing characteristic of the Bal- 
timore ordinance and those of its type is that they apply only 
to all-white and all-negro blocks and do not undertake to 
legislate for blocks upon which both white people and negroes 
live. 

The second type of segregation legislation is illustrated by 
the Virginia statute of 1912; consequently we may call this the 
Virginia type. Under this statute, any city or town in the state 
so desiring may divide its territory into “ segregation districts,” 
designate which districts are to be for white people and which 
for negroes, and make it unlawful for white people to live in 
negro districts and for negroes to live in white districts. Roa- 
noke has taken advantage of this law and has divided its terri- 
tory into segregation districts. Portsmouth is getting ready 
to do so. While Virginia is the only state that has actually 
passed a segregation law, at the last session of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina a bill was introduced similar to 
the Virginia statute but was not passed. 

The third type of segregation legislation takes its name from 
Richmond, Va., because that was the first city to adopt it. The 
Richmond ordinance has been copied by Ashland, Va., and 
Winston-Salem, N.C. The distinguishing feature of the Rich- 
mond type is that it undertakes to legislate for the whole city, 
declaring that a block is white whereon a majority of the resi- 
dents are white and colored whereon a majority of the people 
are colored. 

The fourth and last is the Norfolk type. The Norfolk ordi- 
nance is unique. Like the Richmond type, it undertakes to 
apply to mixed as well as all-white and all-negro blocks, but 
unlike the Richmond type, it determines the color of the block 
by the ownership as well as by the occupancy of the property 
thereon. 

THE BALTIMORE TYPE 


The Baltimore ordinance of May 15th, 1911, made it unlaw- 
ful for any white person “to move into or use as a residence 
or place of abode any house, building or structure, or any part 
of any house, building or structure situated or located on any 
block * * * the houses, buildings, and structures on which 
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block, so far as the same are occupied or used as residences or 
places of abode, in whole or in part, shall be occupied or used 
as residences or places of abode by colored persons.” In sim- 
ilar language colored persons were prohibited from moving 
into or using as a residence any houses or blocks occupied by 
white people. Ina test case (State vs. Gurry) a question arose 
as to whether “in whole or in part” referred to the house or 
the block. To avoid this confusion and to make its ordinance 
conform in other respects to the opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of State vs. Gurry, the city council passed a 
new ordinance on the 25th of September, 1913. This new 
ordinance simply makes it unlawful for any white person “ to 
use as a residence or place of abode any house, building or 
structure, or part thereof, located in any colored block, as the 
same is hereinafter defined,’ and also makes it unlawful for 
any colored person to use as a residence any house in a white 
block. 

The Greenville ordinance was originally the same in language 
as was the Baltimore ordinance of 1911; but on the 9th of 
September, 1913, it was amended so as to make it unlawful for 
any white person to move into or use as a residence any house 
in a block whereon two-thirds of the houses are occupied by 
colored persons, and making it unlawful for a colored person 
to move into a house in a block whereon two-thirds of the 
houses are occupied by white persons. Thus the Greenville 
ordinance now applies to mixed blocks to this extent and is 
insofar like the Richmond type. 

The language of the Atlanta ordinance is similar to that of 
the Baltimore ordinance of 1911. 

Block Defined.—\f a white person must not move into a 
colored block and if a negro must not move into a white block, 
it is essential that “ block ” be defined clearly. The Baltimore 
ordinance of 1911 defines block as “ that portion of any street 
or alley upon both sides of the same between the two adjacent 
intersecting or crossing streets.” If either of the adjacent 
streets intersects but does not cross the street upon which the 
block in question is located, then the houses upon the side of 
the last mentioned street facing the intersecting street belong 
to the block lying in the direction towards which the house 
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numbers recede. Corner houses belong to the block in which 
they are numbered. 

The last Baltimore ordinance does not change materially the 
definition of block given in the ordinance of 1911. 

The Greenville ordinance defines a block as being that 
portion “of the city included within the lots of land facing 
upon both sides of any street, lane, alley, park or square within 
the city limits, between the lines of two streets, lanes, or alleys 
bounding, crossing or intersecting such street, lane, alley, park, 
or square; and in case either of such intersecting streets, lanes, 
or alleys does not cross the street upon which said lots of land 
may front, then such block shall be considered as bounded by 
the projections of the boundary lines of saidintersecting streets, 
lanes or alleys, if the same were continued in a straight line.” 
But on September 9th, 1913, this was amended so that now a 
block includes only the houses upon one side of the street, lane, 
alley, park or square. 

The Atlanta ordinance defines a block to mean “ that portion 
of any street or alley together with the lots abutting on the 
same, whether or not, and upon both sides thereof, between 
the two adjacent, intersecting or crossing streets. In case 
either of said adjacent streets intersects but does not cross the 
street upon which the block in question may be located, the 
lots, unimproved or improved, upon the side of the last-men- 
tioned street, to-wit, the street facing the intersecting street, 
shall be included in the block between the two adjacent, inter- 
secting, crossing streets without reference to the street which 
runs to said block but does not cross same. Corner lots, im- 
proved or unimproved, shall be deemed located in the block 
upon the street on which they front or are intended to front 
when improved.” 

Color of the Block.—Having determined the definition of a 
block, one must next ascertain how the color of the block is 
fixed. In Baltimore a white block is one in which, at the 
time of the passage of the ordinance, white persons were re- 
siding, and in which on that date, no colored person was 
residing; and a colored block is one in which colored people 
were residing and no white people were residing at the time of 
the passage of the ordinance. This is, in effect, the definition 
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of white and colored blocks in Atlanta. No confusion can 
possibly arise here, because, if there is one colored person 
living on an otherwise white block or one white person on an 
otherwise colored block, it is a mixed block, and not covered 
by the ordinance at all. 

In Greenville, under the amendment of September 9th, 1913, 
a white block is one on which two-thirds of the residences, so 
far as they are occupied, are occupied by white people, and a 
colored block is one on which two-thirds of the residences, 
so far as they are occupied, are occupied by colored people. 

Persons Excepted from the Application of the Ordinances.— 
Domestic servants are excepted from these ordinances. Thus, 
in Baltimore, a domestic servant employed by a person of the 
other race may reside upon the premises of which his employer 
is owner or occupier. In Greenville, a domestic servant may 
reside with his employer in the house or building where he is 
employed or in a house appurtenant thereto. And in Atlanta 
a domestic servant may reside in the house or building wherein 
he is employed or upon the same lot with the houses or build- 
ings which he serves. 

Residents.—Since a white person is prohibited from residing 
in a colored block and a negro from residing in a white block, 
it is important to know who is a resident. The last Baltimore 
ordinance includes as a resident of a block “ any person occupy- 
ing any room therein as a sleeping place, whether as owner, 
tenant, dependent, boarder, lodger or otherwise, unless it 
appears that such occupation is merely transitory and that such 
person has another fixed place of abode.” 

Places Included.—In the Baltimore ordinance of 1911, white 
people were prohibited from moving into and using as a resi- 
dence or place of abode, as a church or place for conducting 
religious services, or as a school any house, building, or 
structure, or any portion thereof, in a colored block; and 
colored people were prohibited from having residences, 
churches, or schools in white blocks. But the last Baltimore 
ordinance does not cover churches or schools; so, apparently, 
white people, if they so desire, may build churches and schools 
for their race in colored blocks and colored people, in white 
blocks. The Atlanta ordinance, like the 1911 Baltimore ordi- 
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nance, covers schools and churches as well as residences and 
places of abode. The Greenville ordinance goes farther than 
either of these and makes it unlawful for a white person to 
use a house as a residence or place of abode, hotel, boarding 
house, restaurant, place of public amusement, store, or place 
of business of any kind in a colored block; and has the same 
prohibitions as to negroes in white blocks. 


Provisions for Building Up Vacant Blocks and for Determin- 
ing the Color Thereof.—In Greenville, if the owner wishes to 
build up a vacant lot in a block wherein there are no residences, 
he must make application for a permit to build to the inspector 
of buildings. In his application he must declare whether the 
residence is to be used by white or colored persons. The in- 
spector of buildings thereupon has his application published 
twice a week for two successive weeks in one or more daily 
newspapers in the city. Unless, within five days after the 
date of the last publication of the notice, protest is made in 
writing to the inspector by a majority of the property owners 
in said block against the use of the proposed house as a resi- 
dence by the race mentioned in the notice, then the permit 
shall be issued. The granting of this permit determines the 
color of the block for subsequent builders and occupiers. 
Under the Baltimore ordinance of 1911, however, if the owner 
of the vacant lot, at the time of making his application, filed 
with the building inspector the written assent of the owners of 
at least half the property fronting on the block, then the build- 
ing inspector might issue the permit without publication. The 
Baltimore ordinance of September 25th, 1913, makes no pro- 
vision for building up vacant blocks. The Atlanta ordinance 
is the same in substance as that of Greenville. 


Throwing Blocks Open to Both Races.—Sometimes, in the 
course of the development of the city, the character of a 
neighborhood changes. What was once a desirable white resi- 
dence district may become a negro tenement district. The 
segregation ordinances make provision for this by allowing all- 
white or all-negro blocks to be thrown open to both races 
where the advisability for so doing appears. A majority of the 
property owners in any block may make application to the 
building inspector to declare the houses on the block to be 
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open for occupancy thereafter by either white or colored per- 
sons. The building inspector thereupon notifies the police 
commissioners that the block is no longer subject to provisions 
of the ordinance. As soon as the application is filed either 
white or colored persons may move into the block without risk 
of prosecution. If, however, later the block becomes all-white 
or all-negro, it immediately becomes subject to the provisions 
of the segregation ordinance. This provision is to be found in 
the Greenville and Atlanta ordinances and in the Baltimore 
ordinance of 1911, but it is not found in the last Baltimore 
ordinance. 

Members of One Race Moving into Houses Formerly Occu- 
pied by Members of Other Races.—lIt has been said that the 
ordinances of the Baltimore type apply only to the all-white 
and all-negro blocks, with the exception that the Greenville 
ordinance covers blocks in which two-thirds of the residences 
belong to one or the other race. But even in these cities the 
two races are not permitted to move about in the mixed 
blocks as they please. In Atlanta, for instance, it is unlawful 
for a colored person to move into or use as a residence any 
house that has previously been occupied by white people and 
where white people are still living in adjoining houses, without 
the consent of those white people ; and, similarly, it is unlawful 
for a white person to move into a house previously occupied 
by a negro, without the consent of the negroes in the adjoining 
houses. This provision seems to obtain only in Atlanta. 

Retroactive Application—Suppose a negro had moved into 
a white neighborhood before the ordinance was passed. Or 
suppose he bought a house and lot in a white neighborhood 
and had not moved into it at the time the ordinance was 
passed. Or suppose he had a vacant lot on a white block and 
wished to build upon it and use the house as a residence after 
the ordinance was passed. Protecting vested rights occasioned 
considerable difficulty to the framers of these segregation ordi- 
nances. The Baltimore ordinance of 1911 made no reference to 
vested rights, and in State vs. Gurry it was declared unconstitu- 
tional because it did not protect them. The ordinance of Sept. 
25th, 1913, which was passed in conformity with the opinion 
of the Court of Appeals in State vs. Gurry, provides that noth- 
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ing in the ordinance “ shall be construed or operate to prevent 
any person, who, at the date of the passage of this ordinance, 
shall have acquired a legal right to occupy, as residence, any 
building or portion thereof, whether by devise, purchase, lease, 
or other contract, from exercising such legal right.” The 
Atlanta ordinance was amended while it was pending in June, 
1913, by providing that the ordinance should not cause any 
change in the status of the races as to prevent occupying or 
ownership, and no member of either race should be forced to 
move from any present location, but the entire ordinance 
should be operative as to the future. The Greenville ordinance, 
which was modelled after the Baltimore ordinance of 1911, 
has apparently not yet been amended to meet the defect in the 
Baltimore ordinance found in State vs. Gurry. As the Balti- 
more and Atlanta ordinances now read, the negro who owned 
property on a white block before the ordinance was passed can 
build upon it and occupy the house as a residence since the 
ordinance has passed, but he cannot now sell it to another 
colored person to build upon and use as a residence. 

Penalties —The last Baltimore ordinance makes the violation 
of any of its provisions a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not less than $5.00 nor more than $50.00 or by imprisonment 
not less than thirty days nor more than twelve months. Each 
day that the violation is continued is a separate offense. In 
the Atlanta ordinance, the one who violates any of its pro- 
visions may be fined not over $100.00 or sentenced to work 
on the public works for not over thirty days. Here, too, each 
day’s violation is a separate offense. In Greenville, the viola- 
tion of the ordinance is punished by a fine of not over $100.00, 
or imprisonment not over thirty days. Each twenty-four 
hours during which the violation continues is a_ separate 
offense. 

THE VIRGINIA TYPE 


The Virginia statute, which was passed March 12th, 1912, 
permits cities and towns so desiring to adopt an ordinance 
segregating the races after the plan laid out in the statute. 

Segregation Districts—The entire area of the city or town 
is divided into districts. ‘The boundaries of the districts must 
be plainly designated in the ordinance. Each district is known 
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as a segregation district. !t must not comprise less than the 
entire area fronting on any street or alley and lying between 
any two adjacent streets or alleys or between any street and 
an alley next adjacent thereto. 

Segregation Map.—Within six months after the segregation 
ordinance is passed, the city council must have prepared a map 
showing the boundaries of the segregation districts and show- 
ing the number of white and colored persons within each 
district on a date designated in the ordinance; this date must 
be within sixty days of the passage of the ordinance. This 
map, when it is certified by the clerk of the council, becomes 
prima facie evidence of boundaries and racial designation of 
the districts. This map is kept open for inspection; and, if 
any person feels aggrieved, he may, within sixty days from 
the completion of the map and within eight months from the 
adoption of the ordinance give notice in writing to the clerk 
of the council of the way in which he is aggrieved ; and within 
thirty days of such notice he may bring an action in the 
corporation court or before the judge in vacation to make such 
corrections of the map as are needed. 

Color of Districts ——A white district is one in which on the 
date designated in the ordinance there were more residents 
of the white race than of the colored race; and a colored 
district is one in which there were on the same date “ as many 
or more residents of the colored race” as there were of the 
white race. One notices that, if a district has fifty residents 
and twenty-six of them are white and twenty-four colored, 
it is a white district; but, if it has twenty-five white and 
twenty-five colored residents, it is a colored district. This 
obviates the difficulty that may arise in determining the color 
of a block or district when the white and colored residents are 
divided exactly equally. 

Prohibitions of the Law.—Under the Virginia law, the races 
may shift as they please during the first twelve months after 
the ordinance is adopted. After the twelve months, it is un- 
lawful for a colored person, not then residing in a white district 
or who is not a member of a family residing in a white district, 
to move into or occupy as a residence any house or part of a 
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house in a white district; and, similarly it is unlawful for a 
white person to move into a colored district. 


Residents——Any person who occupies a room as a sleeping 
place, whether as a dependent, boarder or lodger, is a resident 
of the district unless it appears that he has another fixed place 
of abode, and that his occupancy was transitory. This, it will 
be noticed, is the same definition of residents as in the last 
Baltimore ordinance. 


Persons Excepted.—The provisions of the law do not apply 
to servants of the other race residing upon the premises of 
which their employer is occupier or owner. 

Retroactive Application—The law provides that it is not to 
be construed or to operate to prevent any person who, on the 
date of adoption of the ordinance, shall have acquired a legal 
right to occupy as a resident, any building or part of a building 
and who shall not on that date have actually moved into such 
premises. 


Penalties—Any person residing in a district set apart for 
the other races contrary to law shall be fined for the first week 
of such prohibited residence not less than $5.00 nor more than 
$50.00, and $2.00 for each succeeding day of such residence. 

Where Virginia Statute Is In Force.—Roanoke, as it has 
been stated before, is the only city in Virginia that has actually 
divided its territory into segregation districts according to the 
state law. It did this on March 15th, 1913. The city is divided 
into four definitely described segregation districts each of 
which is designated as a colored district. The fifth district 
comprises all the balance of the territory in the corporate 
limits and is designated as a white district. 


THE RICHMOND TYPE 

The Richmond, Ashland, and Winston-Salem ordinances 
are in substantially the same language and may be treated as 
one. 

Prohibitions of the Ordinance.—lIt 1s unlawful for any per- 
son to occupy as a residence or to establish and maintain as a 
school or place of public assembly any house upon any street 
or alley between two adjacent streets on which a greater num- 
ber of houses are occupied as residences by white people than 
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by colored people; and, similarly, it is unlawful for a colored 
person to occupy as a residence or to maintain as a school or 
place of public assembly any house on a street between two 
adjacent streets on which a greater number of houses are 
occupied as residences by white than by colored people. 

Building Permits.—Before a person can build upon a vacant 
block, he must state whether the house is to be used by white 
or colored people, and the proper authority must not issue a 
permit unless the applicant complies with the law. 

Retroactive Application—Nothing in the ordinance shall 
affect the location of residences made prior to the approval of 
the ordinance. 


Persons Excepted—The ordinance cannot be construed to 
prevent the occupation by white or colored servants or em- 
ployees on the lots on which they are employed. 

Penalties ——The violation of the ordinance in Ashland is 
punishable by fine of not less than twenty nor more than fifty 
dollars or by imprisonment not less than thirty nor more than 
ninety days; in Richmond, by a fine of not less than $100.00 
nor more than $200.00 or imprisonment not less than thirty nor 
more than ninety days; and in Winston-Salem, by a fine of 
$50.00 or imprisonment for thirty days. It is specifically 
stated in the Winston-Salem ordinance that each day’s viola- 
tion shall be a separate offense. 


THE NORFOLK TYPE 

The Norfolk ordinance is in one respect, at least, unlike any 
of the others. It is different from the others in that ownership 
as well as occupancy of property is considered in determining 
the color of the block. In other respects, the Norfolk ordi- 
nance is nearly like the Richmond type. No colored person is 
permitted to occupy or use for any purpose any house, build- 
ing, structure, or premises, or any part thereof, on any white 
block; and no white person is permitted to occupy or use any 
house on any colored block. A block comprehends both sides of 
that portion of any street or alley between two contiguous 
intersecting streets which cross it, or the end or ends of a 
street or alley intersecting but not crossing it. This is about 
the same definition of block as that of Greenville. A white 
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block is one in which a majority of the aggregate frontage of 
all land on both sides of the street or alley belongs to land 
either owned or occupied by white people; and a colored block 
is one in which a majority of the aggregate frontage of the 
land on both sides of the street is owned by colored persons. 
The ordinance does not interfere with the occupation or use of 
stores by merchants, nor does it interfere with the continued 
use or occupation of property in the same manner in which it 
was used or occupied at the time the ordinance went into 
effect. The ordinance does not prohibit domestic servants or 
employees from living on the premises upon which they are em- 
ployed. A violation of the ordinance is punished by a fine of 
not less than $1.00 nor more than $10.00, or by imprisonment 
not over six months, or both. Each day’s violation is a sep- 
arate offense. 

As has been said before, the city council of Norfolk is plan- 
ning to make the Norfolk ordinance conform to the state seg- 
regation statute. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SEGREGATION LEGISLATION 

The most important legal question about the segregation 
ordinances is that of their constitutionality. If they are viola- 
tive of the state or federal constitutions, then a discussion of 
the desirability of segregating the races as to residence is a 
waste of time. The segregation ordinances have been tested 
in several instances by inferior courts. The ordinances of the 
Richmond type, for instance, have been tested in the police 
courts of Richmond and Winston-Salem; and the Atlanta 
ordinance has been tested in its city court. But in only two 
instances have these ordinances been passed upon by a court 
that rendered a written opinion. 

The Ashland ordinance, which is the same as the Richmond 
and Winston-Salem ordinances, was tested in the case of the 
Town of Ashland vs. Coleman, which was reported in 19 
Virginia Law Register, page 427, in October, 1913. Judge 
Chichester held that the town of Ashland had authority to 
pass a segregation ordinance under its right to “ preserve the 
peace and good order.” He held that the passage of the ordi- 
nance was a reasonable exercise of the police power, and that 
it was not oppressive because it did not affect existing contracts 
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and because it applied to white people and negroes alike. He 
said that the segregation of the races is desirable because too 
close associations tends to result in breaches of the peace, in 
immorality, and endangering health. He said that the ordi- 
nance did not violate the Fourteenth Amendment, quoting as 
follows from the decision of the Supreme Court in Plessy vs. 
Ferguson, 163 U. S$. 537: “So far, then, as a conflict with the 
14th Amendment is concerned, the case reduces itself to the 
question whether the statute of Louisiana is a reasonable regu- 
lation, and with respect to this there must necessarily be a 
large discretion on the part of the legislature. In determining 
the question of reasonableness, it is at liberty to act with ref- 
erence to the established usages, customs, and traditions of the 
people, and with a view to the promotion of their comfort and 
the preservation of the public peace and good order. Guaged 
by this standard, we cannot say that a law which authorizes or 
even requires the separation of the two races in public con- 
veyances is unreasonable, is more obnoxious to the 14th 
Amendment than the acts of Congress requiring separate 
schools for colored children in the District of Columbia, the 
constitutionality of which does not seem to have been ques- 
tioned or the corresponding acts of state legislatures. We 
consider the fallacy of the plaintiff's argument to consist in 
the assumption that the enforced separation of the two races 
stamps the colored race with a badge of inferiority. If this 
be so, it is not by reason of anything found in the act, but 
solely because the colored race chooses to put construction 
upon it.” 

The only segregation ordinance that has been carried to the 
supreme court of a state was that of State vs. Gurry, which 
went to the Court of Appeals of Maryland and was passed 
upon in a decision handed down on October 13th, 1913. The 
case started in the criminal court of the city of Baltimore and 
the attorneys for the defendant demurred to the indictment on 
the ground that the ordinance was unconstitutional. The court 
sustained the demurrer on the following grounds: The ordi- 
nance made it unlawful for any person to “ move into or use 
asaresidence * * * anyhouse * * * located on any 
block * * * thehouses * * * of which block, so far 
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as the same are occupied or used as residences or places of 
abode, in whole or in part, shall be occupied or used as resi- 
dences or places of abode by colored persons.” It made 
similar provisions as to colored people living on white blocks. 
The state contended that the phrase “in whole or in part” 
applies to each house distributively. City Solicitor S. S. Field, 
of Baltimore, in his brief, said: “ It was clearly put in to cover 
a situation which frequently occurs of one or more of the 
houses in the block being occupied in part—that is to say, for 
example: a three-story house used as apartments might have 
only one floor occupied; such a house would be properly de- 
scribed as ‘ occupied in part.’ On the other hand, if one family 
occupied a whole house, or if a house were used as flats and 
every flat was occupied, the house would be properly described 
as occupied in whole, or wholly occupied. The framer of 
Section 1 wanted to have a general expression which would 
cover every condition that might exist,—he wished to describe 
a block in which all the residents were colored. Now it might 
happen that (1) all the houses would be occupied, or (2) that 
some might be occupied and some not occupied, or (3) some 
might be occupied in whole and some in part.” The attorneys 
for defendant, on the other hand, contended that the phrase 
“in whole or in part ” modified the word “ block,” and that the 
ordinance prohibited the residence of a white person in a 
block occupied, in whole or in part, by colored persons, or the 
residence of a colored person in a block occupied, in whole or 
in part, by white persons. Inasmuch as most of the blocks of 
the city are mixed—that is, occupied partly by white people 
and partly by negroes—the ordinance under this interpretation 
would prevent the further building up of mixed blocks, and 
when the persons in a mixed block had died or moved away, 
the block would be left vacant for all time. The criminal court 
of Baltimore, accepting the interpretation urged by the de- 
fendant, sustained the demurrer, saying “ * * * every 
block in the city containing at the present time both white and 
colored persons would become at once depopulated, upon any 
enforcement of the ordinance. When, then, by the definition 
in the ordinance a block can be at the same time both a block 
and a colored block, it would seem unnecessary to say that the 
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ordinance is invalid and unforceable to punish either white or 
colored persons.” 

Upon appeal to the Court of Appeals of Maryland, the 
court held that the Criminal Court of Baltimore was in error 
in holding that the phrase “in whole or in part” modified 
“block ” saying, “ Upon scrutiny it is clear that the words ‘ ‘n 
whole or in part’ were used to modify the words ‘ residences 
or places of abode.’” The court held that the city of Balti- 
more had full authority to pass a segregation ordinance and 
that segregation of the races violated neither the state nor the 
federal constitutions. The court said, “If the welfare of the 
City, in the minds of the Council, demanded that the two races 
should be thus, to this extent, separated and thereby a cause of 
conflict removed, the court cannot declare their action unrea- 
sonable. It was acknowledged by the counsel for the appellee, 
both in the brief and in verbal argument, that for years there 
had been more or less friction resulting from the occupancy by 
colored people of houses in blocks theretofore occupied wholly 
by white people. With this acknowledgement how can it be 
contended that the City Council, charged with looking to the 
welfare of the city, is seeking to make an unreasonable use of 
the police power, when it enacts a law which, in their opinion, 
will tend to prevent the conflict?” After declaring that the 
principle of segregation was constitutional, the court held that 
this particular segregation ordinance was invalid because it 
had ignored all vested rights which existed at the time of the 
passage of the ordinance. “If the traverser, for example, on 
May 15th, 1911, when the ordinance was passed, owned a 
dwelling in what was made a white block, he could not, under 
the ordinance, move into it, although it was perfectly lawful 
for him to own it when he became owner, and to use it as a 
dwelling. He might be unable to rent it to a white person, 
and as a colored person was prohibited from moving into it, 
he could not rent it to a colored person, and he could not under 
the ordinance move into it himself. The result would be that his 
house would remain idle, unless he could sell it, which under the 
circumstances would likely be at a great sacrifice, although 
when he acquired it he had the right under the constitution 
and laws of Maryland to occupy it as his dwelling, or rent it 
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to any person, white or colored, to be used for legitimate pur- 
poses. Or it might be that a white person had a valuable and 
attractive house in a ‘ block’ which was otherwise occupied by 
colored people, yet if at the passage of the ordinance it hap- 
pened to be unoccupied as a dwelling, he could not under the 
ordinance move into it or rent it to a white person. To deny 
him such rights would be a practical confiscation of his prop- 
erty, for his house might be of a character he would not rent 
to a colored person, and if he could not use it himself he would 
be deprived of not only the income from it, but of such use 
of it as is guaranteed to every owner of property by the consti- 
tution and laws of the land. Of course, the same conditions 
might exist when the owner of the one house was colored 
and the other residents of the block were white, although prob- 
ably not so likely to happen.” 

After holding the particular Baltimore ordinance invalid for 
the reason given above, the court made several suggestions 
as to how an ordinance might be drawn that would satisfy all 
constitutional requirements. The city council of Baltimore 
accepted the suggestions of the court and on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1913, adopted a new ordinance cured of all the defects 
mentioned by the court. 

Thus the matter stands. The Circuit Court of Hanover 
County, Virginia, has held the Ashland ordinance constitu- 
tional; the Supreme Court of Maryland has held the principle 
of race segregation constitutional, though at the same time it 
declared invalid a particular ordinance. 

What the Supreme Court of the United States will say is 
the next question. This court has upheld laws separating the 
races in schools, in railroad cars, in street cars, in places of 
amusement, and in other public places. It has also, time and 
again, upheld the laws prohibiting intermarriage. Is there 
any inherent difference between separating the races in public 
conveyances and in public places and in separating them in 
their residences, provided vested rights are properly protected? 
That is the question which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has yet to answer. 


Popular Etymology 


REED SMITH 


Professor of English in the University of South Carolina. 


Like the character of Moliére’s who learned with pleased 
surprise that he had been speaking prose all his life without 
knowing it, most people are more familiar with the actual work- 
ings of Popular Etymology than with the name. Popular 
etymology, or folk-etymology, is rather a large term for a 
very old principle of language, and is simply the process of 
changing or corrupting the form of an unfamiliar or strange- 
looking word to make it like, or identical with, a more familiar 
word. We know that for the most part words go together in 
groups, as chronology, chronic, chronicle, chronicler, chronom- 
eter, or fail, failing, unfailing, failed, failure. Whenever a new 
word is met with, we instinctively tend to connect it with some 
word or word family already known. This tendency is natural, 
often unconscious, and frequently gives curious results. It is 
nearly always the sound rather than the sense or the spelling 
that counts. Both learning and printing make against it. In 
one aspect popular etymology is a succession of unconscious 
collective puns or plays upon words. 

The essence of the process is illustrated in the following in- 
cident. Three ladies were talking about a conversation they 
had overheard between a man and his wife. 

“They must have been to the circus,” said Mrs. A, “ because 
! heard her mention ‘a trained deer.’ ” 

“No, they were talking about going away,” answered Mrs. 
B, “ for she said ‘ Find out about the train, dear.’ ” 

‘Both of you are wrong,” exclaimed Mrs. C, “they were 
discussing music, for she spoke of ‘a trained ear’ as distinctly 
as could be.” 

Just then the woman herself appeared and was asked to 
settle it. 

‘I spent last night in the country,” she explained, “and 
simply asked my husband if it had rained here last night.” 

Each of the three ladies identified differently the sounds she 
heard, and thus put her own interpretation upon them. When 
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this occurs in the case of a community or a whole nation it is 
called popular etymology. It has exerted no small influence on 
our vocabulary. A typical instance is found in the familiar his- 
tory of humble-pie. Humble-pie hasnoconnection with humble. 
It was first umble-pie, that is, pie made from the umbles or 
inferior parts of the stag. Widespread confusion of umble 
with humble gave us the word as we have it today. 
Frequently the changes due to popular etymology are cur- 
rent only among the unlearned, and never gain a place in the 
dictionary. Such is the case of overhauls for overalls, con- 
ceived as a garment hauled or pulled on over ail the other 
clothing. In this instance, as in many others, there is a kind 
of odd or perverse aptness in the corruption: the change seems 
logical and makes sense. Such is the case, also, with very 
coarse veins for varicose veins, terrified fever for typhoid 
fever, needcessity for necessity, edge for age in poker, empire 
for umpire, ending for inning, shoe-make for sumac (a plant 
used in tanning leather), Saltcatcher river for Salkehatchie 
river, a tidewater river of lower South Carolina. These words, 
as Camden says in his Remains Concerning Britain, have been 
“altered strangely to significative words by the common sort, 
who desire to make all significative.” Indeed, the changes due 
to popular etymology are so often ‘ significative’ that one is 
tempted to make the quality of being significative a necessary 
element of the process. Just as often, however, the change to a 
more familiar word has not the slightest bearing on the mean- 
ing, and makes nonsense. Such are dandy fever for dengue 
(pronounced dongay) fever, poorhouse plaster for porous plas- 
ter, steeple for staple, chicken for chicane in whist, cowcum- 
ber for cucumber, barnfire for bonfire, comic for comet, the 
Fashion Play for the Passion Play, Coaching China for Cochin 
China, sickle pear for seckel pear, so called after Mr. Seckel of 
Pennsylvania who first grew it. Sometimes only a part of the 
change seems to have any bearing on the meaning, the rest of 
the word being given up as a bad job. Sparrow-grass for as- 
paragus is a good example of this. Asparagus is indeed a kind 
of ‘grass’ but is not peculiarly dedicated to sparrows. The 
humorous aunt’s-sisters for ancestors shows a farfetched kind 
of agreement between sound and sense, while the logic of juice- 
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harp for Jews’-harp will be readily recognized by those who 
have tried to play one. When sound alone is considered, 
strange results follow, as in the case of the line from the famil- 
iar hymn, ‘ That consecrated cross I’d bear,’ which has called 
up in many a child’s mind a startling picture of squinting 
ursine piety. 

Popular etymology, however, has not been limited to words 
like needcessity and sparrow-grass. Often its influence was 
exerted early enough in the history of our language for the 
changed form to become standard English and to displace 
altogether the original correct form. Humble-pie for umble- 
pie has been already mentioned. Comptroller is another case 
in point. The word was originally controller. The first syll- 
able was altered to its present spelling through a mistaken 
identification with French compte, ‘account.’ Bridal is from 
brideale, the last syllable having been changed by analogy with 
espousal, betrothal, and other words in al. Hiccough has noth- 
ing to do with cough. It was probably an imitative word and 
was variously spelled hickup, hicock, and hicket. Its pronunci- 
ation has not changed though its spelling has. The little flower 
commonly known as the dandylion (for dandelion) owes its 
first element to false etymology. It is from the French dent 
de lion, ‘tooth of lion.’ From the French pronunciation of 
dent de to dandy was an easy step. Its botanical family name, 
Leondoton, still shows its true origin, as do its cortinental 
names today, Spanish diente de leon, Portuguese dente de leao, 
Italian dente di leone, German loéwenzahn. 

Occasionally some familiar word will work its way into 
many places where it does not belong. A good instance of 
this is rose in primrose, rosemary, and tuberose, none of which 
originally had any connection with rose. Primrose is from an 
earlier primerole, Old French for primerola, a Latin diminu- 
tive of primus, ‘ first,’ the idea being that the flower blooms 
early in the prime or spring of the year. Rosemary is from 
rosmarine, French romarin, from Latin ros marinus, ‘ sea dew.’ 
Tuberose, which does not in the least resemble a rose, is from 
Latin tuberosus, ‘ bulbous,’ ‘ tuberous.’ Another case of whole- 
sale ‘ breaking and entering’ is that of the word sand in Sand- 


script (for Sanskrit), sand-blind for samblind (literally ‘ half- 
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blind’), and sand-fire for samphire. Samphire is itself a cor- 
ruption of the Old French herbe de Saint Pierre. 

Foreign place-names, especially those from the French, have 
undergone many strange transformations before they sounded 
enough like native English words to feel at home. Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, was originally la grande baie, ‘ big bay.’ It was soon 
altered to Green Bay. Bureau County, Illinois, was named 
after Pierre de Beuro, an early trench trader. The change 
from Beuro to Bureau was easy and natural. Fever river, Illi- 
nois, (now known as Galena river) was first named la riviere 
de feve (feve, bean) because of the immense quantities of wild 
beans which French explorers found growing on its banks. 
Later the name of the river was corrupted to Mievre river, or 
Fever river, though the stream is not unhealthful. Yankton, 
South Dakota, has nothing to do with Yanzs or Yankees. It 
is a corruption of the Sioux Indian name [hanktonwan, ‘ the 
end of the village.’ The river Des Moines, Iowa, was first 
called Des Moins, ‘ of the small river’ to distinguish it from the 
Mississippi, the great river. Finally the river became asso- 
ciated with the Trappist monks and was called la riviere des 
moines, ‘the river of the monks.” 

At bottom popular etymology is but one phase of analogy, 
that great underlying principle of language which tends to 
sweep away all differences and to bring about general conform- 
ity of derivation, inflection, spelling, and pronunciation. Just 
as analogy long ago reduced the various Anglo-Saxon noun 
declensions to the prevailing -s, -es type, so popular etymology 
is today liable to mistake any word, especially a foreign word, 
ending in a sibilant for a plural whether it be so or not, and 
to form a new singular by thesimpleexpedient of dropping the 
final -s. Thus is to be accounted for our useful though his- 
torically false singular asset from assets. Assets was not 
originally plural. It came from the Old French assetz (assez), 
‘enough,’ from the Latin ad satis. Its final -s caused it to be 
felt as a plural and thus gave rise to the singular asset, which 
has established its place in good use. Burial, likewise, is an 
unauthorized formation, though it also has become standard 





1The source of the etymologies in this paragraph is A History of the 
Origin of the Place Names Connected with the Chicago anc Northwestern 
and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha Railways, Chicago, 1908. 
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English. It is from the older buriels, ‘tomb.’ Although this 
final -s was not the plural ending, it looked plural, and burial 
was accordingly formed. The -al spelling is probably due to 
analogy with manual, casual, and other Latin derivatives in -al. 
Similar in origin are shay for chaise, Fayal the Azore, Cyclop 
for Cyclops, Chinee, Portugee, Japanee, Maltee, and the mons- 
trosity corp for corps and ‘a nice pant’ for ‘a nice pair of 
pants.’ 

Not always, however, are mistakes in words due to th» un- 
learne.. Many an error has been made by scholars themselves 
and has perpetuated itself in the language. In such cases the 
process is not popular etymology in the true sense. The two 
are closely akin, however, and the results are the same. Our 
spelling rhyme is a learned error of this kind. The proper 
spelling is rime, for the word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
rim, ‘measure.’ It was falsely associated with the Greek 
rhythmos (which has given us rhythm) and the spelling rhyme 
was the result. Of late there has come about a decided 
tendency to return to simpler (and better) spelling 
rime. Sovereign is another example. It is from Old 
spelling rime. Sovereign is another example. It is from Old 
French soverain from Low Latin superanus. The proper spell- 
ing would be sovran, which indeed is the form Milton uses. 
Because the sovran rules or reigns, the last syllable became 
confused with reign and in that form established itself. Our 
present spelling of perfect is another case in point. Though 
coming ultimately from the Latin perfectus, it came immedi- 
ately from the Old French parfit, parfet, and appeared in Mid- 
dle English as parfit or parfet. In the century following Chau- 
cer, scholars substituted the form perfect. This form gradu- 
ally gained currency till it displaced parfet, though for a long 
time the pronunciation still followed the earlier spelling. A 
similar instance of altered spelling which failed, however, to 
establish itself, was abhominable for abominable. The word 
is really from the Latin ab omen, ‘away from or against the 
omen.’ It suggested the unnatural and the inhuman and was 
for a time changed to cbhominable as if derived from ab 
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homo, ‘away from or against man.’ Finally, however, the 
earlier and correct spelling won.” 

The words Welch rarebit and touchy together show a dif- 
ferent phase of the kind of word change just spoken of. They 
are due to the instinct of precision or elegance in speech. Rare- 
bit is the ‘correction’ of rabbit in the phrase Welch rabbit. 
This phrase was purely and simply a jocose coinage like the 
middle western ‘ fruit and furniture’ for hoop-poles and pump- 
kins, and was not meant to make sense. Rabbit seemed illog- 
ical and inelegant and rarebit was coined to take its place. 
Touchy is due to the same instinct. It is not from touch but 
from teche, a word which is now out of use but which is con- 
nected with the French teche, tache, ‘spot or blemish.’ Its 
proper form would be techy or tetchy, meaning ‘ faulty,’ 
‘blemished.’ There was already in the language the word 
tetch, a vulgar form of touch; tetchy was connected with it in 
the popular mind and thus felt to be a barbarism. Touchy was 
accordingly substituted for it, and the historically correct 
tetchy banished from good society. 

Occasionally popular etymology works out not one but two 
and even three forms from the same word. Sometimes these 
forms are independent of each other and quite unrelated, as 
Vera Cruz veins, very coarse veins, and very close veins (Kip- 
ling’s Wee Willie Winkie) for varicose veins. Oftener the 
second form is a further alteration of the first. Thus, in a 
Canadian saw-mill the culls or trimmings, which were known 
as refuse boards, came to be called refuge boards and that term 
was further changed to rough edge boards. A well known 
example of this doubling up process is the word cutlass. Cut- 
lass has no connection with cut. The original form was from 
the French coutelas, an augmentative of couteau, coutel, de- 
rived from the Latin cultellus, ‘ knife.’ Through obvious asso- 
ciation with cut the form was altered to cut lass. It did not 
stop there, however. Both parts had to be made significative. 
As lass did not seem logical the sailors changed it to lash, mak- 
ing the complete word cutlash. Rosalind’s ‘ gallant curtleaxe’ 
(As You Like It, L., iii, 116) is another variation of cutlass. 





2For some of the etymologies in this paragraph and for others elsewhere 
in this article, information has been drawn from Greenough and Kittredge, 
Words and Their Ways in English Speech, The Macmillan Company, 1905, 
and from Weekley, The Romance vf Words, B. P. Dutton and Company, 1912, 
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The first element is due to false association with curtal, ‘ short’ 
and the last to confusion with axe. Sometimes a loan word is 
worked in differently by popular etymology in different lan- 
guages. The Old Norse hreinn is an interesting case. Hreinn 
means ‘ reindeer.’ When it was taken over into English it was 
altered to rein through the natural suggestion of driving, and 
a superfluous deer—which meant at that time ‘ beast ’—was 
added, giving reindeer, ‘ rein beast.’ The Germans borrowed 
the Norse word too, but to them hreinn suggested rennen, ‘ to 
run.’ They added, like the English, the unnecessary word Tier, 
‘beast.’ Thus hreinn has given the English ‘ rein-beast’ and 
the Germans ‘ run-beast,’ both of which are logical names. 
The independent specialization of deer in English to mean the 
particular kind of animal family to which the reindeer belongs 
has made our English word wholly ‘significative.’ The form 
rain-deer also appeared and for a time gained currency, but 
reindeer finally established itself. - 

Many of the absurdities in English tavern signs today are 
traceable to a process closely akin to popular etymology. The 
sign of the Leg and the Seven Stars, for example, is thought to 
have been formerly the League and the Seven Stars, or the 
seven united provinces. The Swan with the Two Necks is pre- 
sumably for The Swan with Two Nicks. The nick was a mark 
or notch cut on the beaks of swans or cygnets by way of identi- 
fication, like the notching of pigs’ ears or the branding of cat- 
tle. The curious combination of The Goat and Compasses has 
been heroically conjectured to be a corruption of God En- 
compasseth Us, a relic of the days of the Commonwealth when 
scriptural names were fashionable even in tavern signs. Satan 
and the Bag of Nails has been traced to The Satyr and Bac- 
chanals: The Queer Door is probably a corruption of Coeur 
Doré, ‘ gilded heart.’ The Goat in the Golden Boots is ingen- 
iously derived from the Dutch Goed in der Gooden Boote, ‘ the 
god (Mercury) in the golden boots.’ Best of all, and probably 
authentic, is the history of the sign of The Four Awls. An an- 
notater on Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature accounts for it as 
follows: “I remember, many years ago, passing through a 
court in Rosemary Lane, whence I observed an ancient sign 
over the door of an ale-house, which was called The Four Alls. 
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There was the figure of a king, and a label, ‘I rule all;’ the 
figure of a priest, motto, ‘I pray for all;’ a soldier, ‘I fight for 
all;’ and a yeoman, ‘I pay all.’ About two years ago I passed 
through the same thoroughfare, and looking up for my curious 
sign, I was amazed to see a painted board occupying its place, 
with these words inscribed :—* The Four Awls.’ 

Fiction mirrors life as completely as may be. It is natural, 
therefore, to find many traces of popular etymology reflected in 
stories which aim at a realistic air of ignorance or rusticity. 
Under these circumstances it» is not easy to tell whether the 
author is reproducing actual words he has met in real life or 
is coining instances of his own. From a wide variety of ex- 
amples may be noted Alfred Davy for affidavit, have-his-car- 
cass for habeas corpus, stay-at-home-with-us tumor for steato- 
matus tumor (Charles Lever, Harry Lorrequer), All cakes 
for alcaics (A. T. Quiller-Couch, Poison Island). Huck Finn 
contributes dolphin for dauphin and ‘ Moses among the bul- 
rushers’ (bulrushes). Negro dialect stories afford many ex- 
amples. Uncle Remus has rhynossyhosses (rhinoceroses), 
horsepital, and broom-sage for broom-sedge. In Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s Marse Chan occur “ De sheriff cum an’ levelled 
(levied) on M’ria an’ a whole parecel o’ urr niggers” and 
“ Marse Chan he excepted (accepted) de challenge.” Irwin 
Russell in his excellent negro-dialect poem, Christmas Night 
in the Quarters, gives a negro prayer containing the fervent 
appeal, 


“An’ let de blessin’ stay wid us, untel we comes to die, 
An’ goes to keep our Christmas wid dem sheriffs in de sky!” 


Sheriffs for seraphs is beautifully characteristic. Thomas 
Hardy, who is supremely artistic in his portrayal of peasant 
life, affords the following examples. They are natural enough 
to be true whether actually current in Dorset or not: gurgoyle 
for gargoyle, ‘ nick or nothing’ for ‘ neck or nothing,’ ‘ get shot 
of’ for ‘ get shed or shut of,’ Haymoss for the proper name 
Amos, Oliver Grumbie for Oliver Cromwell, ‘topics of Capri- 
corn, for ‘Tropic of Capricorn, and best of all, ‘We 
be tinkling simples’ for ‘tinkling cymbals.’ This last 





°C, C. Bombaugh, Gleanings from the Curious, Baltimore, 1870, p. 429. 
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is worthy of Mrs. Malaprop herself. The humor of 
Mrs. Malaprop, by the way, as well as that of her 
earlier kinswoman Dame Quickly, is built up around just such 
mistakes. From one point of view both ladies are incarnate 
popular etymologies running wild. O. Henry’s stories abound 
in plays upon words, ranging from the total depravity of 
oil Grease-us for oil Croesus and Shetalkyou for Chatauqua to 
the naturalness of prince concert for prince consort, Hell’s 
point for Hellespont and the music of the spears for the music 
of the spheres. 

All in all, popular etymology is an interesting process of 
language. Although its influence upon standard English has 
been checked by the spread of learning and printing, it caused 
in the past no inconsiderable change in our vocabulary. Being 
one aspect of analogy, the most vital and fundamental of lin- 
guistic principles, it will never die out entirely. It has been 
banished indeed from the highway to the bypaths and hedges 
of speech, but there the wary hunter can still see traces of it 
and if he is lucky, even find now and then a new specimen to 
add to his collection. 











August Strindberg: Universalist 
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From the study of the work of August Strindberg, the spir- 
itual autobiography of the pre-eminent subjectivist of modern 
times, there arises the inevitable conviction that here is, in the 
spiritual sense, a marvellous tentative at incarnation of the 
superhuman ideals of contemporary thought and sensibility. 
Above all the dissonances of that inharmonious and jangled 
existence sounds the clear strain of persistently lofty idealism. 
This figure of strenuous mental vitality, of transcendent spir- 
itual energy, thrilled with the towering ambition of the in- 
dividual will, tumultuous, passionate, unstable. And yet the 
alluring contours of his art-work are chiselled with the cold, 
merciless steel of the sculptor-analyst. In conjunction with 
this towering ambition is discernible the supersensitiveness of 
the wild, shy, primitive creature, cowering beneath “all the 
weary weight of this unintelligible world.” In inexplicable 
union are found the arrogant individualist, naive to very char- 
latanry, and the intuitive subjectivist, ruthlessly exposing to 
view the immitigable tragedies of the universe and the anti- 
nomies of his own soul. 

Strindberg is the congenital dualist of the epoch—a dualist 
in every faintest manifestation of his nature. In him the spirit 
eternally warred against the flesh, the flesh against the spirit. 
The incarnation of that pure energy, dionysian in origin, which 
Blake rhapsodically described as pure delight, Strindberg 
sought refuge from the storms of life in the haven of mysti- 
cism and occultism. As artist, the paradox of his dualism is 
no less astounding; for the integrity of his intellect, in achiev- 
ing the realism of fact, is equalled only by the intuitive sublety 
of his artistry, in sensing the illusory and the romantic. His 
whole life was a passionately defiant assertion of the human 
will; and yet he eternally bore the burden of the disillusioned 
idealist, sardonically delineating the dread penalties of environ- 
ment, the inescapable obligations of contemporary civilization. 
With high, tragic mien he walked the painful path to the scene 
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of his own self-crucifixion, searching for God if haply he might 
find Him; and yet this relentless searcher for the good had 
his gaze irrevocably fixed upon evil and the source of evil. 
Like another Dante, he haunted the shades of the modern 
Inferno; but unlike Dante, in searching for God he found the 
devil. With the melancholy temper of a Holbein, he saw in 
the bitter comedy of life only a dance of death, while the 
Hogarthian fiddler hovered dementedly in the wings. In his 
fixed contemplation of the tragedy of human destiny is felt the 
strange, sweet pathos of one who is somehow strong aad good; 
yet the knowledge, the fascination of evil so obsessed his con- 
sciousness that he stands forth today as that artist of modern 
times whose power of painting the evil genius of humanity, 
of turning up the seamy side of the garment of life for our 
horrified, yet fascinated inspection is unique and incomparable. 
As artist, philosopher, thinker, Strindberg sought to annex 
the entire domain of the human spirit. And yet this search for 
cosmopolitan culture, this tortured struggle towards the highest 
flights and deepest reaches of the artistic consciousness, left 
him as it found him, a plebeian of the soul. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to affirm that Strindberg is the unconscionable 
diarist, one had wellnigh said the yellow journalist, of personal 
consciousness. A supreme artist with all the allure of genius, 
indeed—tainted with the dross of charlatanry and arrog- 
ance. Like another Knute, he bade the waves of life to recede; 
but for all his categorical imperative, life in the event obdur- 
ately refused to do his imperious bidding. Baffled, frustrated, 
this incarnation of élan vital still continued to the very end the 
process of creative evolution—striving illimitably to “ rise 
above himself to himself,” to attain the supreme, ineluctable 
purposes of Life. Some words of that happiest of the optim- 
ists, Maurice Maeterlinck, might well serve for Strindberg’s 
epitaph: “ There is more active charity in the egoism of a 
strenuous, far-seeing soul than in all the devotion of a soul 
that is helpless and blind.” August Strindberg was like a 
brilliant comet out of the Northern sky, flaming across the con- 
temporary consciousness with radiant coruscations, leaving be- 
hind, in its extinguishment, a deeper, more chaotic gloom. 
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An ardent soul, “ wind-beaten, but ascending;” a creative 
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thinker, essentially fine in character if not always delicate in 
tone; an investigator with a scientific equipment of no mean 
order; a seeker, a delver in the mysteries of both matter and 
soul; essayist, novelist, dramatist, critic, historian, philosophic 
experimentalist, titan in imagination—such was August 
Strindberg. This titanic figure, embodying a life of truly pro- 
tean productivity, mediately expressed in the fifty-odd volumes 
of his works, has entered into the world-consciousness of mod- 
ern Europe, bequeathing to criticism the herculean task of 
elucidating countless unsolved problems, hazards, dubieties, 
hypotheses, riddles, enigmas. 

It is quite true, as Strindberg himself maintained, that at 
all times “ he had three strings to his lyre ;” yet despite the sub- 
jective revelations of his autobiographical novels, his dramas 
constitute his supreme artistic work. It is as a dramatist pri- 
marily that Strindberg himself preferred to be considered. In 
his works of fiction, social, autobiographical, polemic, one 
seems to follow the errant pilgrimages of a soul distraught 
with the obsession of existence. In the dramatic works, on the 
other hand, one encounters more or less decisive interpreta- 
tions of life, surcharged with philosophic import. There is 
no more crass or false generalization than the presumption that 
Strindberg was essentially eccentric—swinging off from the 
central realities of life. Never did artist so persistently hold 
to the center of his own being, in the effort to project the uni- 
versal aspects of contemporary existence. Strindberg is the 
most ego-centric dramatist of our era. If Shakespeare was 
the Strindberg of the Elizabethan era, giant intuitivist, end- 
lessly autobiographical, by the same token is Strindberg the 
Shakespeare of the Nietschean age—a demonic bohemian of 
the soul. 

Strindberg embodied in his own personality the affirmative 
answer to Nietzsche’s sinister query: “ Why should not life 
be intolerable?” In the secret recesses of his temperament 
lurked a spirit of divine discontent, of volcanic denial—raging 
fiercely against the evils revealed to his searching gaze and 
giving no quarter to his adversaries. One of the most con- 
clusive proofs of his greatness is that no one has yet succeeded 
in taking the measure of his stature. He is that miracle in the 
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hierarchy of genius—an incommensurable force. Strindberg 
has been called the only dramatist of genuinely Shakespearean 
order in modern times—assuredly true in the dramatic sense 
that in the consciousness of no other contemporary dramatist 
do conflicts, antitheses, crises emanate such trenchant, virile 
reality. The chief secret of his marvellous appeal is his head- 
long participation in the destinies of his dramatic characters. 
It is because he flings himself so vehemently into the arena of 
struggle and dramatises his own tremendous struggles that his 
art-works seethe with such vital force and energy. 

The primitive force of Strindberg starts into eager life in the 
early play The Outlaw 1(1872), and foreshadows the leonine 
genius. The delicate beauty of womanhood, the enduring 
strength of loyalty, the tenacious rectitude of the primitive 
Northman—all are rendered with trenchant economy of means 
in this “ dramatic experiment.” Thus early Strindberg em- 
ployed intensive concentration of treatment—fusing an inco- 
hesive, scattered play of five acts into a coherent, organic play 
of a single act. The heroic Norseman struggles in vain against 
the evolving spirit of the age, Christianity—; and yielding at 
last to the pressure of his own emotion, which he regards as 
the fount of weakness, gives up his heart's blood in symbol of 
defeat. Realizing, in death, the divine power of woman’s 
love, he yields with the words: “ Woman thinks, not with 
her head, but with her heart. That’s why she has a smaller 
head but a bigger breast than man.” 


Upon one occasion I was conducted by Fru Ibsen into her 
husband’s study at the apartment on the Victoria Terrace in 
Kristiania; and there above the mantel was hanging a superb 
oil painting of August Strindberg. As presiding genius of the 
place, this impressive figure with noble head and haunting eyes 
seemed to dominate the room. Asked why he gave the place 
of supreme honor in that laboratory of the dramatic spirit to 
the titanic Swede, Ibsen—I was told by the querist—replied 
with characteristic whimsicality: “ The man has a fascination 
for me—because he is so subtly, so delicately mad.” Some- 
thing far profounder than this effected the electric interaction 
between these two geniuses 





so antipodal in temperament, so 
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cognate in the faculties of intuitive perception and searching 
introspectiveness. Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg—the great 
Scandinavian trio—each felt the mental pressure of the others, 
and responded to it. Certainly The Outlaw was suggested by 
Bjornson’s Between the Battles; and Strindberg’s Master Olof, 
originally entitled, more adequately, The Renegade, was doubt- 
less suggested by Ibsen’s The Pretenders. In this play of 
Ibsen’s, there is something schematic in the psychological basis 
of the action; Strindberg outstrips Ibsen in the portrayal of a 
central figure more closely attuned to the temper of modern 
social feeling. The seer, in whom we discern the spiritual 
lineaments of Strindberg, holds a renegade he who sacrifices to 
transient and temporal success the magic, effective force of the 
ideal. The prototype of the modern woman, shall we say of 
Nora in A Doll’s House, is found here full-fledged—remark- 
able evidence of the prophetic modernity of Strindberg’s social 
vision. As further evidence of Strindberg’s influence upon the 
elder dramatist, Strindberg’s utilization of the building of the 
tower as a creative symbol in dramatic technique, in The Se- 
cret of the Guild (1880) was far more germinative of The 
Master Builder, one surmises, than Ibsen’s own early poem, 
Architectural Plans. Mr. Austin Harrison goes so far as to 
affirm: “ Through Solness Ibsen spoke directly at Strindberg. 
The much debated line of the Master Builder, ‘ It is youth that 
I fear,’ was aimed across the border at the young Swede, in 
whom Ibsen saw already a peer and a highly dangerous 
rival.” Compliment seldom takes so subtle a form as the bold 
utilization of an idea, coupled with expressed dread of its 
originator. There was method in that “subtle, delicate mad- 
ness” of Strindberg. In Lady Margit (1882), with its tor- 
rential onslaught upon what he conceived to be the essential 
defeminization of woman in A Doll’s House, Strindberg had 
his revenge. 

The most radiant proof of the happy, naive side of Strind- 
berg’s nature, the grace of his fantasy, the delicacy of his 
imagination, is Lucky Pehr 2 (1883), an allegorical play in five 
acts. This, the most genuinely popular play of Strindberg’s, 
“to Sweden what Rip Van Winkle is to America,” assuredly 





2 Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Stwart and Kidd Co., Cin- 
cinatti, 1912. 
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influenced Maeterlinck in writing The Blue Bird. Each depicts, 
in allegorical guise, the spiritual progress of youth in the 
search for happiness. In fantastic scenes, irradiated with 
flashes of wise philosophy and kindly humor, Pehr, the callow 
youth, passes from disillusion to disillusion—taking no thought 
of others in his vain search for a happiness which connotes 
mere self-gratification. Only when he learns that he who loves 
only himself can never truly love another, is he on the brink 
of discovery. Like Peer Gynt, he ultimately succeeds in slay- 
ing the craving to make of himself the center of the universe; 
and in the discovery of the divine lesson of unselfishness 
comes safely into the glad haven of happiness with the tender, 
faithful Lisa. The Shadow tolerantly voices Strindberg’s 
view: “ Life is not such as you saw it in your youthful dreams. 
[t is a desert, that is true; but a desert which has its flowers; 
it is a stormy sea, but one that has its havens by verdant isles.” 
The headlong plunge of Strindberg, from romanticism into 
naturalism, marked by the appearance of the poweriul drama, 
The Father (1887), registers a double turning-point in his life 
as artist and man. The monographic method of Maupassant 
and the Goncourts in fiction awoke him to the possibilities of 
the naturalistic drama; and Zola’s dramatised novel, Thérése 
Raquin, produced by Antoine at the Théatre Libre in Paris, 
furnished the clue for the new departure. Ever the innovator, 
the Bahnbrecher, Strindberg not only realised the dearth of 
creative genius and the sterility of invention in the drama; he 
actually stood in fear of the threatened abandonment of the 
drama as a decaying form in our time “ when the rudimentary, 
incomplete thought processes operating through our fancy 
seem to be developing into reflection, research, and analysis.” 
Like Zola, he was ripe for rebellion against the prevailing arti- 
ficial comedy, “with its Brussels carpets, its patent-leather 
shoes and patent-leather themes, and its dialogues reminding 
one of the questions and answers of the catechism.” 
Strindberg’s revolt was experimental in the technical sense 
—in the sense in which Zola speaks of the “ experimental 
novel.” The dramatist of the era seemed to have become a 
mere absorptive spirit, who vulgarised his art for the sake of 
rendering it intelligible to the masses. The reduction of elec- 
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tric genius to so many candle-power to penetrate the con- 
sciousness of intellectua! mediocrity, revolted Strindberg. His 
own ideal was the precise reverse—to express his originality 
with pristine voltage, and to achieve the most intensive, con- 
centrated effect through bringing his complex and multiplex 
ideas to a burning focal point. 

About him he saw everywhere the predominance of the 
stereotyped in character-drawing, the prevalence of the static— 
artificial automata, incapable of change, development, growth. 
The hope for the drama—the drama which Ibsen and Bjérnson 
at this time were so triumphantly creating in new, mobile forms 
—lay in the enlargement of the conception of character, the 
objectification upon the stage of the dynamic, evolutional mod- 
ern soul, such as Strindberg felt himself personally to be. Like 
Nietzsche before him, like Bergson today, Strindberg intui- 
tively felt the pressure of the concept of creative evolution. In 
the modern temperament he saw a vast complex of thought- 
currents, emotive impulses—often self-contradictory, inconse- 
quent, atavistic, yet instinctively vital, fervent, intense. In- 
stead of regarding character as fixed, the age as stationary, 
Strindberg resolved to show both in flux. His characters may 
justly be described as the Uebergangsmenschen einer Ueber- 
gangszeit—transitional beings in a transitional era. 

It is characteristic of the subjectivist, Strindberg, that in his 
effort to portray the most vitally intense form of conflict, he 
should instinctively find his dramatic theme in the harrowing 
conflicts of his own family life. The Father,? the supreme 
drama of its genre, portrays a progressively intensive struggle, 
on the plane of mental suggestion. The characters live with fev- 
erish, hectic vitality—transfused into them from Strindberg’s 
own tensely vibrant being. Cut them, and they will palpably 
bleed—the blood of martyrs and impenitents. We achie ¢ im- 
mortality through the transmission of personality and faith to 
our posterity. The greatest of missions, in Strindberg’s eyes, 
is the mission of paternity. Hence the tragic conflict—between 
the father, fixed in his determination to control the future of 
the child, and the mother, endowed with indomitable will, in- 
finitely unscrupulous, diabolically cunning. Through insidious- 





® Translated by N. Erichsen. Duckworth and Co., London, 1898. Also 
translated by Edith and Wiirner Oland, and included in August Strindberg’s 
Plays. Vol. I. Luce and Co., Boston, 1912. 
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ly poisonous suggestion, she implants in the mind of the dis- 
traught husband the deranging doubt as to whether he is the 
father of his child—a doubt which grows into the idée fixe of 
mania. On the symbolic plane, this drama is the terrible plea 
of the elemental male for the primitive rights of fatherhood, 
the patriarchal functions of man as ruler of the family with 
directive control over the future of his posterity. 

In this drama of hate, in which Strindberg gives free play to 
his essentially barbaric feelings, the author appears on super- 
ficial inspection as an arrant misogynist. However splenetic 
Strindberg was in his attitude towards woman at this time, we 
shall do him a grave injustice not to recognize in Laura a sym- 
bolic figure—not the universal feminine type, but a super-real 
personification of the final possibilities of evil in woman. 
Laura is not that “ female of the species,’ more deadly than 
the male—an Everywoman of a modern morality—, but the 
embodiment of the principle of evil in feminine form. 

“ Not long ago,” said Strindberg in his remarkable preface 
to Miss Julia, “ they reproached The Father with being too sad 
—just as if they wanted merry tragedies. Everybody is clam- 
oring arrogantly for the ‘ joy of life,’ and all theatrical man- 
agers are giving orders for farces, as if the joy of life consisted 
in being silly and picturing all human beings as so many suf- 
ferers from St. Vitus’ dance or idiocy. I find the joy of life 
in its violent and cruel struggles, and my pleasure lies in know- 
ing something and learning something. And for this reason I 
have selected an unusual but instructive case—an exception, 
in a word—but a great exception, proving the rule, which, of 
course, will provoke all lovers of the commonplace.” 

Strindberg’s glacial analyses of the feminine soul, often re- 
pellant to an abnormal degree, have procured for him the 
title of the archmisogynist in the post-Schopenhaurist era. It 
is to do Strindberg a grave injustice to confuse his violent 
polemics against the “new woman” propaganda of Scandi- 
navia, against the “ silly, romantic provincialism of Ibsen’s epi- 
cene squaw,” with his personal attitude toward the ideal wo- 
man enshrined in his own consciousness. In his attack upon 
[bsen’s position, he frankly said: “ My superior intelligence 
revolts against the gynolatry which is the latest superstition 
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of the free-thinkers.” He reacted violently against the wo- 
man’s emancipation movement, the brute male in him enraged 
at the thought of seeing the man, the “generator of great 
thoughts,” the creator of modern civilization, displaced by 
woman whose intellect, as yet undeveloped, still belonged to 
the bronze age. Comrades * is an arraignment, arresting but 
intellectually cheap, of woman—a sardonic presentment of the 
thesis that woman, the inferior of man, is incapable of final 
rectitude, lacking that delicacy of conscience, that “ moral ele- 
gance ” which man wears like a plume! The Strindberg wo- 
man—I think the word female is better for this feral type—is 
captivated by being manhandled—she would be. 


The abnormal sexuality, which Laura Marholm attributes 
to Strindberg, resulting in sex-aversion, was probably only an 
apparent, not an actual, abnormality of nature. Early excesses, 
as with Tolstoy, blushed the bloom from the surface of erotic 
life. While Strindberg is essentially clean, his whole attitude 
towards the subject of sex is subtly plebeian. Consider Miss 
Julia,®> one of the most shocking plays of the period—which 
fascinates principally by its analysis of feminine sexual de- 
generacy. The famous preface is a tricky instrument for eking 
out the short-comings of the play. Thus Julia would not have 
yielded had it not been for her condition; yet the play itself 
gives no hint of this. Again, Strindberg talks grandiloquently 
about two strata of society; but there is no actual conflict be- 
cause, though Julia, even to death, falls a tragic victim to pro- 
gressive inbreeding of diseased stocks, Jean rises not a single 
rung upon the social ladder. This type of the half-woman, as 
Strindberg labels Julia, is no total stranger to Americans—not 
infrequently piqued to morbid curiosity by the news of the 
elopement of the woman of wealth or culture with her chauf- 
feur. 





Strindberg, ranking specialist in modern eroticism, was never 
able to shake off the disillusionment which came from early 
excess. Thrice married, thrice divorced, he was unable to 





*August Strindberg’s Plays. Vol. Il. Translated by Edith and Wiirner 
Oland. Luce and Co., Boston, 1912. 

5 Translated by Edwin Bjirkman. Chas. Scribner’s sons, N. Y., 1912 
Translated by Edith and Wiirner Oland; August Strindberg’s Plays. Vol. I. 
Luce and Co., Boston, 1912. Another translation by Charles Recht, Brown 
Bros. Philadelphia, 1912. For other translations of the same play, compare 
A Bibliography of August Strindberg, by Archibald Henderson. Bulletin of 
Bibliography (Boston), July, 1912. 
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accept the simplicity and quietude of normal, human love. 
The idealist, the romanticist in him, from his youth, endowed 
woman with the supreme virtues—loyalty, faith, devotion, rec- 
titude, moral integrity. When life shattered his ideal and the 
age threatened to enthrone above man the defeminized woman, 
the unsexed female, he burst forth in volcanic protest—a secret 
expression of the vindication of his own ideal of woman. 
Holding woman the biological inferior of man, Strindberg 
sees this inferiority counterbalanced by other specific sex- 
indicia—fixity of purpose, endless endurance, subtlety of cal- 
culation, tenacity of will. 

The duel of sex, in Strindberg’s view, I take it, is not funda- 
mentally a contest for sex supremacy. In the neuropathic 
drama, Creditors,® the real contest is that of the wife for 
illicit gratification of her instincts outside of matrimony and 
the maintenance of a gross fiction as to her own originalty. 
In The Link," it is mortal struggle for the possession of the 
child, “for the child’s own good.” In this play, virtuai 
replica of Strindberg’s own suit for divorce from his first wife, 
the curtains are drawn aside, and the “ secrets of the alcove” 
illumined with lurid glare. In the words of The Pilgrim to his 
former wife, in Damascus: “Welove. Yes, and we hate. We 
hate each other because we are linked together; we hate the 
link, we hate love; we hate what is most lovable because it is 
also the most bitter, we hate the very best which gives us this 

Imbued with a genuine ideal of womanhood, an old-fash- 
ioned, primitive attitude of veneration for woman solely as 
mother and mate, Strindberg seems rankly illogical in furnish- 
ing us with a gallery of hideous female types—incarnations of 
beasts of prey, deadly monsters, hyena women, blue-stocking 
cocottes. He was too arrant a worshipper of man as the cre- 
ator of all that civilization has wrested from barbarism ever to 
realize that woman is in large measure the creature of man. 
Man himself cannot shirk the responsibility for the Strindberg 
females—assuming their existence in real life. To me, they are 
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specific types of the degenerate female, symptomatic of the 
darker phases of our civilization. Woman today seeks to 
shatter man’s absolute control over the processes of civilization 
—thus, incidentally, to obviate the recurrence of the females, 
the atypical females, which Strindberg has precipitated into 
the focus of modern consciousness. 


Strindberg’s achievement in the field of the one-act drama 
on the stage of an intimate theater has been nothing short of 
epoch-making. His method of focal concentration, of magni- 
fication of interest through intensiveness of treatment, imparts 
to even his briefest efforts the most complete illusion of reality. 
In his esthetic creed, the dramatist is a magician, a hypnotist, 
weaving about the spectator a spell of atmospheric illusion, 
and holding the attention therewith in the utmost fixity. Me- 
chanical “ stage-business”’ is virtually eliminated. The play 
of emotion, the movements in the depths of character, are 
portrayed less by outcries or violent gestures, than by the 
mobile play of facial expression. Like Maeterlinck, whom he 
has studied closely, Strindberg gives us soul-interiors, thrown 
for a brief space into glaring illumination. In The Stronger,’ 
a creation in the dramatic monolog with only two characters, 
one character remains silent throughout—the thoughts passing 
through the mind of the silent one as it were mirrored in the 
words of the speaker. There is the fascination of psycho- 
logical detection of criminality in Pariah,® a dialogue between 
two men, Mr. X. and Mr. Y.—one, the man of congenital 
integrity, has killed another and feels no pangs of conscience 
since he knows it was an accident ; the other, coward and black- 
mailer, has forged a note and cannot find within himself the 
saving grace of self-exculpation. Crucial in satiric exposure 
is Debit and Credit !\—the protagonist, at the pinnacle of his 
profession, suddenly encountering all the obligations of his past 
rising before him with accusing hands: his needy brother de- 
mands payment of the long-evaded loan; his fianceé is proven 
faithless in his absence; his former mistress appears to add the 








* Translated by Edwin Bjirkman. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 1912. Also 
in August Strindberg’s Plays. Vol. I1., Translated by Edith and Wiirner 
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last drop of bitterness to his cup. In that clear anticipation 
of Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession, though the sim- 
ilarity is believed to be accidental, Mother Love,™! Strindberg 
presents a still darker theme—life turns black before the young 
girl in face.of the hideous revelation that she has no “ father,” 
not because he was faithless to her mother, but because her 
mother,even as his mistress, was faithless to him. In themasterly 
one-act plays of this magician, life rises up for one dark instant 
and speaks its dread message—whether in The Burned Lot, 
that sardonic shattering of the ideals of youth; Simoom,'? sin- 
ister pean of revenge in the key of Oriental religious fanati- 
cism; The Spook Sonata, with its morbidly fascinating concept 
of the room where falsity reigns and life’s ugly shams are 
pitilessly revealed; The Storm, with its autobiographical ring, 
search for sanctuary in old age where there shall be no more 
marrying or giving in marriage. 

Strindberg’s “ Plays of the Seasons ”—Easter, Midsummer, 
Christmas—are fully representative of the three-fold aspect of 
his nature and temperament. Christmas, suggestive of Maeter- 
linck’s influence, is dour in tone, unrelieved by beauty, sweet- 
ness and light; Midsummer, an almost frivolous comedy, in 
which the bubble of youthful folly is pricked to the accompani- 
ment of peals of not unkindly laughter; Easter,'* in the key of 
Maeterlinck’s essay, The Treasure of the Humble, which it pre- 
sumably influenced, a sort of Swedish anticipation of the Em- 
manuel Movement. The psychic tone-poem of Easter reminds 
us gently of the imaginary character of so many of our woes, 
and the efficacy of certain much desired induced mental states. 
A family cowers beneath the shadow of disgrace, embezzle- 
ment—the mother is harassed with the obsession of mistaken 
loyalty to her criminal husband; the son, with brilliant talents, 
distrusts his friend and his sweetheart; even the little orphan 
is an indirect victim of the strained outlook of the family. All 
live in dread of the “ old gentleman” to whom they owe “ so 
much money.” As Easter approaches, the little daughter Eleo- 
nora suddenly returns home from the sanitarium — to work the 
holy miracle of hope, faith, resurrection. Undertheministrations 
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cipatti, 1912. 
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of this gentle spirit, the scales fall from the eyes; beneath the 
spell of her mystic quotations from the Scriptures, the illusions 
of convention all vanish away. This, truly, is one of the most 
impressive dramas of suggestion ever written—a work of 
genius in anticipation of the later variations on the same theme, 
of a more conventional symbolism, The Servant in the House 
and The Passing of the Third Floor Back. The glad mother 
exclaims: “Eleonora, the child of sorrow, has come back 
with joy, but not the joy of this world! Her unrest has been 
turned into peace, which she shares. Sane or not, for me she 
is wise; for she understands how to bear the burdens of life 
as we do not.” 

In his series of “ fairy plays,” symbolic in method and con- 
fessedly written under the influence of Maeterlinck, Strind- 
berg exhibits his genius for appropriating a given genre and by 
a course of experimentation, achieving a final form peculiarly 
his own. About The Crown Bride, a folk-lore play, there is an 
atmosphere of unreality, the persistent realism and almost 
grotesque denotement of the grim naiveté and medizval super- 
stition of the fisher-folk according ill with the symbolic para- 
phernalia of the piece. Swanwhite,'* more frankly conceived 
in the Maeterlinck manner, is tinged with faint, delicate beauty ; 
as in Joyselle, love is redemptive, triumphant. A play, truly, 
for children, the symbolism being of the most obvious, ele- 
mentary character. Produced by a Gordon Craig, this play 
might well win popular success in a children’s theater. 

Through this experimental and imitative period, Strindberg 
was slowly forging towards a form of his own, greater and 
more profoundly original than that of any of his models. The 
realm of the higher fantasy had always beckoned to him. In 
The Dream Play,!® his philosophy of life takes mystic form 
through the enrollment of the panorama of human destiny 
before the eyes of a daughter of the gods whodescends to earth. 
The infinite sadness of human life, the eternal recurrence of 
devastating duties, the rhythmic dissonance and discord—all 
this he has sought to compress within the narrow confines of 
a single drama. All is inconsequence; thoughts ramble concen- 
trically; strange patterns emerge with startling distinctness 








4 Translated by Francis J. Ziegler. Brown Bros. Philadelphia, 1909. 
% Plays by August Strindberg. Translated by Edwin Bjirkman. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1912 
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from the crazy-quilt patch-work of life. He succeeds in 
achieving the kaleidoscopic chimera of the dream—in the hazy 
twilight zone of mystic feeling. Life is hopeless because it is 
static, immutable—and the daughter of the gods, quivering 
with the pangs of life, returns to heaven to lay all human 
grievance before the throne. 

The Dream Play ranks next in genius to Strindberg’s su- 
preme creations in the dramatic form, There are Crimes and 
Crimes,‘© and The Dance of Death.1* The former is radiant 
with the seductive brilliance of life at its most effervescent 
moments. It is a dramatization of the workings of conscience 
—a realization of the universal phenomenon of conversion, the 
illumination of the soul through divination of the true dictates 
of morality. ‘Only through religion,” Strindberg has con- 
fessed, “or the hope of something better, and the recognition 
of the innermost meaning of life as that of an ordeal, a school, 
or perhaps a penitentiary, will it be possible to bear the burden 
of life with sufficient resignation.” The second of these real- 
istic dramas, transfused with mysticism, is The Dance of Death, 
a work so powerful in detail, so inconclusive in totality, as to 
leave one with a haunting sense of a masterpiece unrealized. 
Life, in a setting of hideous, ferocious struggle, is set nakedly 
before us—in two separate plays, the second but the shadow, 
the reflection of the first. Strindberg, the de-civilized man, has 
not read his Darwin in vain—painting here in garish colors 
the blind, relentless warfare of existence, the lifelong duel of 
sex. There is no escape from the cyclic rhythm of life: as The 
Captain says: “ Wipe out 


a 
image! 





and pass on.” Marvellous, tragic 
wrought of the incoherence and pitiless monotony of 
human experience. 





August Strindberg is the supreme universalist of our mod- 
ern era. In doubt, in the questioning, indeed the querulous at- 
titude towards the universe, he found the clue to human prog- 
ress. Beginning as an individualist, with that colossal arrog- 
ance which he happily described as the last trace of man’s God- 
like origin, he answered for a brief period the Socialist call 
of the era, only to lapse again into a more pronounced indi- 
vidualism, in his struggle to interpret the superhuman ideals 









1% Translated by Edwin Bjirkman. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y.,. 1912. 
7 Plays by August Strindberg. Translated by Edwin Bjirkman. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1912 
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of the age of Blake and Nietzsche. A confirmed sceptic, he 
accepted the doctrine of the relativity of truth, and through ex- 
perimentation and self-analysis sought those spiritual realities 
which engender enfranchisement of the soul. Ego-centric, 
splenetic, moody, he paid the dread penalty in the paranoia 
of that terrible five-year interval, obsessed with the chimera of 
the exaggerated ego, the delusions of referential ideas. Emerg- 
ing with triumphant sanity, he achieved the miracle of resigna- 
tion and acceptance—abandoning the search for happiness and 
seeking only the strength to endure his fate. His life-work is 
essentially moral. His nature was essentially Christian. He 
was, at his highest, a supreme artist, whose ideal was cultural 
evolution. Primitive in feeling, reactionary in his attitude 
towards woman, he was none the less imbued with a love for 
his mother bordering on reverence, the sentiments of the deep- 
est tenderness for his children. His own words, in one of his 
plays, might fittingly be applied to himself: “ You began life 
by affirming everything. You continued it by denying every- 
thing. End it now with a co-ordination. Therefore, cease to 
be exclusive. Say not ‘ either—or,’ but instead ‘ both—and’!” 
His last words—the ultimate confession of the catholic Chris- 
tian spirit—, as he pressed the Bible to his heart, were: “ Here 
is to be found the only true expression.” 











The Return to Objectivism in Poetry 


H. Houston PecKHAM 


Instructor in English in Purdue University. 


Poetry is the most despised of all the fine arts. That fact 
is so obvious, so patent, that nobody attempts to dispute it. 
We may view the fact with sorrow, or we may view it with 
indifference; but at all events we recognize it. In the comic 
weeklies the poet is invariably an unkempt, unshorn, unbal- 
anced creature who has no business outside the lunatic asy- 
lum. “ Poetry,” remarked a wag a few years ago, “is not a 
pursuit: It’s a disease.” In the slang parlance of the vulgar, 
the poet is spoken of as an individual who “has bats in his 
belfry ” or who “ isn’t all there.” In real life the poet may or 
may not be as thus depicted; but at any rate he is so much a 
persona non grata that he is kept busy apologizing for his art 
or complaining that he is not appreciated. A prominent British 
bard of our day writes of “ The Muse in Exile,” and a promi- 
nent American contemporary, in a querulous sonnet, finds 
“every other Art considered more than Song’s high holiness.” 

3roadly speaking, nobody loves a poet. 

Now beside this fact stand two equally evident facts: first, 
that the other arts are not despised at all; and secondly, that 
peetry was not always thus held in contempt. Speaking 
abest the other arts, let us note for instance painting, which 
is loved by many and respected by all save the vulgar; or 
music, with its idolized Carusos and Kubeliks; or the novel, 
with its tons and tons of best-sellers; or acting, an art whose 
leading exponents are almost as devoutly worshipped as are 
great military heroes. And speaking of the world’s change of 
attitude toward the poet, we cannot well lose sight of the fact 
that Vergil and Shakespeare were among the most prosperous 
and most respected men of their times; that Chaucer and 
Dante held high public positions; that seven cities are said to 
have claimed Homer; and that these men were thus honored 
because of their art, not in spite of it. In this same connection, 
too, we shall do well to recall the tradition that when Thebes 
was sacked, once by Pausanius and later by Alexander the 
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Great, the house of Pindar the poet was each time spared, 
along with the temples of the gods. The world was formerly 
more kind to its bards than now. 

But instead of complaining about the present situation, in- 
stead of repeating the trite and meaningless assertion that ours 
is an age of prose, had we not better inquire into causes? If we 
do, our inquiries will lead us to easier deductions than we 
might at first expect. For instance, we may say that music 
is popular for the very obvious reason that the whole world 
loves harmony and melody and rhythm; that painting owes its 
vogue to the well-nigh universal delight in color and in a 
pictorial reproduction of life and nature; that the wide accept- 
ance of the drama is to be attributed to the fact that men like 
to mimic and to see others mimicked; and that the popularity 
of the novel and the romance is easily to be explained by man’s 
love for the telling of a tale. 

And along with this comes another easy deduction: namely, 
that the comparatively few poets who have tasted the sweets of 
world-wide applause have been narrative poets. “ Why,” one 
might say, “the poets whom you have named as enjoying pub- 
lic esteem—Homer and Vergil and Dante and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare—were all of them tellers of tales, and they were 
popular for the same reason that Boccaccio or Fielding or 
Dickens or any other great story-teller has been popular. That 
they used meter is of small significance.” And one might 
strengthen one’s argument by pointing out that Longfellow, 
the most popular American poet, is also our greatest narrative 
poet; and that Tennyson, the most widely honored British 
poet of the nineteenth century, is to be thought of chiefly in 
connection with such tales as “Idylls of the King,” “The 
Princess,” “Dora,” and “Enoch Arden.” How easy and 
plausible such a deduction would be !—yet, unfortunately, how 
superficial too! 

For if we conclude the matter in this way, we shall have to 
reason that lyric poetry must ever be regarded with contumely, 
and that the matter with poetry now is that the lyric has been 
the form most used during the past three hundred years or so. 
But such a conclusion is obviously too absurd to be accepted 
for a moment. Note such poems as Pindar’s Olympic Odes, 
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Milton’s “ L’Allegro,”! Gray’s “ Elegy,” and Keats’s “ Ode on 
A Grecian Urn;” and you will at once be reminded that the 
lyric may have as warm a place in the hearts of people as may 
any other work of art. Surely, then, it is not because he is a 
lyrist that the modern poet is despised. Some other explana- 
tion must be found. 

In this connection, has it never occurred to us that the diffi- 
culty is not that poetry has been getting too lyrical, but that 
until a very recent date lyrical poetry has been getting too sub- 
jective? In other words, if we examine Victorian lyrical verse, 
and Romantic lyrical verse, as well as a great deal of Georgian 
and Jacobean lyrical verse, shall we not find that a wearisomely 
large amount of ego pervades it? “I celebrate myself and 
sing myself. / am sad because my lover spurns me. I wish J 
could soar and sing as soars and sings the skylark. J cannot see 
beauty as once. I saw it—cannot enjoy life as once I enjoyed 
it. My heart leaps joyously at the sight of a rainbow, and 
dances with the golden daffodils.” That is the tone of the 
modern lyrist. So thoroughly, indeed, is this true that lexi- 
cographers tell us the lyric is the expression of the poet’s 
personal feelings, rather than of outward things. And rhetor- 
icians enthusiastically commend this subjective tone. “If you 
would be a poet, young man,” says the professor of literature ; 
“be subjective, be egoistic. Talk constantly about yourself; 
for it is human nature to be more interested in one’s self than 
in anybody or anything else, and the subject in which you are 
most interested you can make most interesting to others. By 
all means discuss those feelings and experiences which are 
common to the race, but let those feeling and experiences be 
your own and be treated from your point of view.” 

The fallacy, however, of this sort of preachment and prac- 
tice is this: if it is human nature to be primarily interested 
in self, it is likewise human nature to be insufferably bored 
b: egoism in others. Let us, for a moment, apply this principle 
to the other arts. Imagine a painter who executed nothing 
but portraits of himself! Imagine a romance or a drama or an 
opera in which the author himself appeared as a lone char- 


1It may be objected that I am confusing lyrical poetry with idyllic poetry ; 
but in the final analysis all true idyllic poetry is lyrical. 
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acter! I fancy that Hamlet with Hamlet alone would be quite 
as unsatisfactory as Hamlet with Hamiet left out. 

Now notice some of the great lyrics, some of the lyrics which 
approach universality in their appeal. Take, for example, Pin- 
dar’s Olympic Odes, which deal with the victors in some of 
the great games. Take Milton’s “ L’Allegro,”’ which has to do 
with milkmaids and mowers and shepherds, with nibbling flocks 
and meadows and brooks, with hamlets and country dances 
and feasting. Take Gray’s “Elegy,” wherein are recounted 
the simple annals of the poor and the oblivion that is the lot 
of the obscure dead. Take Keats’s “ Ode on A Grecian Urn,” 
wherein we read of Arcadian dales, of the wild ecstasy of 
pursuing men and fleeing maidens, of soft pipes and happy 
melodists. And notice, in short, that in each and all of these 
lyrics the poet is so engrossed in outside things that he says 
little or nothing about himself. 

May we not, then, reasonably assume that the popularity of 
such singers as Homer and Chaucer and Shakespeare was due 
only in part to the fact that they were story-tellers? May we 
not assume that one of the greatest reasons for their wide 
vogue has been that they dealt not with their little private 
joys and sorrows, but with outside things, with human activ- 
ities, with those subjects which interest men in general? Pause 
for a moment to think of Homer’s immortal “ Iliad,” and I 
believe you will readily concede that the personal characteris- 
tics of Achilles and Hector and Priam, their virtues and their 
foibles, are almost as significant as their adventures. Think 
of Chaucer’s delightful “Canterbury Tales,” and I daresay 
you will be impressed quite as vividly with the appearance 
and general behavior of the nun’s priest and the miller and the 
pardoner as with the tales that they have to tell. Ponder on 
some of Shakespeare’s wonderful dramas, and I feel sure that 
such personalities as Shylock and Falstaff and Lady Macbeth 
will stand out in your mind more clearly than will any of the 
great master’s plots. A poet does not have to be a story-teller in 
order to touch those chords which wiil awaken humanity to a 
glad response. The sooner we realize that, the better. The 
sooner, too, that the bard realizes that lyrical poetry does not 
have to be subjective and egoistic, the better for him. The 
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all-important thing is that the literary artist, like the painter 
and the Thespian, shall be concerned with significant objects 
and experiences, with those objects and experiences that we, 
racially, perceive and sense day by day. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is that our 
younger lyrical poets are coming to a realization of this. They 
are awakening to the fact that man’s love of rhythm and 
beauty should give lyrical poetry a standing with the other 
arts, and that if lyrical poetry falls short of such standing, the 
fault is not intrinsic but is due to some cause susceptible of 
remedy. And they are, I believe, discovering that this remedy 
lies in objectivism. Look over a representative list of nine- 
teenth-century lyrics, and what do you find? You find such 
titles as “ Come Not, When I Am Dead,” “ My Star,” “ Were 
You With Me,” “ My Hopes Retire,” “ I Wandered Lonely As 
A Cloud,” “ When I Have Fears That I May Cease to Be,” 
and “ Do You Remember Me? Or Are You Proud.” If, on 
the contrary, you examine a few present-day lyrics, you are 
more likly to meet with such titles as “ Lynchers,” “ The Lights 
of New York,” “The Parade,” “Midnight Down Town,” 
“ Shop-Girls,” “ Street-Cleaners,” “Sunday in the Park,” 
“The Theatre-Hour,” and “ The Italian Restaurant.” All of 
which indicates, I think, that our lyrists are becoming less self- 
centered—are beginning to vie with the genre-painters in their 
interest in the scenes and activities round about them. Here 
is a typical objective lyric of the new order, a poem by John 
Hall Wheelock: 


The soft, gray garment of the rushing rain 
Veils in the lonely Sunday streets afar, 
The passengers sit dumb within the car— 

Slow drops drip wearily down the window-pane. 


A funeral procession takes its way 
Across the tracks, the car stands still a space, 
All eyes are turned and every anxious face,— 
Save one, that laughs oblivious of delay; 


Holding her baby close against her breast, 
The heart of love, too glad to comprehend, 
And Life at War with Death until the end, 

The mother throned serene amid the rest. 
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And here are “ City Vignettes,” some equally objective stanzas 
from the pen of Sara Teasdale: 


I 
DAWN 
The greenish sky glows up in misty reds, 
The purple shadows turn to brick and stone, 
The dreams wear thin, men turn upon their beds, 
And hear the milk-cart jangle by alone. 


II 
DUSK 
The city’s street a roaring blackened stream 
Walled in by granite, thio’ whose thousand eyes 
A thousand yellow lights begin to gleam, 
And over all the pale untroubled skies. 


III 
RAIN AND NIGHT 
The street-lamps shine in a yellow line 
Down the splashy, gleaming street, 
And the rain is heard now loud now blurred 
By the tread of homing feet. 


Notice that these tremendously effective lyrics are entirely 
objective—that the pronouns J, me, and my do not once occur 
in either of them. Here the poet forgets himself and his own 
little joys and sorrows to depict something of universal interest. 

That this new objective note in poetry has been inevitable, it 
may well be contended. For it may be reasonably argued that 
the increasing relative importance of the city as a factor in 
our modern civilization means perforce that the city will find 
a greater and greater place in literature, poetry as well as 
prose; and that when a writer turns his attention to the strenu- 
ous and widely diverse activities of a great metropolis, he can 
scarcely escape being objective. But, after all, that is neither 
here nor there. The all-important fact is that a change of atti- 
tude has come about. 

And what have been the results of this change? Is the 
poetic art actually gaining, from a public standpoint, in re- 
spectability? Oram I merely theorizing? Let us see. Within 
the past year two magazines devoted exclusively to verse and 
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verse-criticism have been started in this country ;—and both 
magazines appear to be prospering! Another apparently suc- 
cessful venture of rather recent origin is the poetic prize 
contest which is annually conducted under the auspices of a 
leading publisher. And if one will take the trouble to examine 
a few representative college and university bulletins, one will 
find that our institutions of learning show an increasing dispo- 
sition to introduce the study of contemporary poetry into 
their curricula. So it will be observed that the art of prosody 
is more than holding its own in this twentieth century of ours. 

And who are the present-day singers who are popular in the 
best sense of the word? Who are the bards most widely 
esteemed by cultured, discriminating readers? Well, there are 
Mr. Wheelock and Miss Teasdale, whom I have already quoted. 
There is Madison Cawein, whose treatment of the natural phe- 
nomena of his native Kentucky is notably objective. There is 
Louis Untermeyer, who was certainly rather subjective in his 
youthful “ First Love,” Lut whose maturing art—particularly 
in such pieces as “ The City ”—shows an increasing tendency 
to deal with those things which lie outside the ego. There is 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, whose enthusiasm for the esthetic 
development of villages will not permit him to think much about 
himself. And there is James Oppenheim, who is so much in- 
terested in East Side types in the great metropolis, that he 
has scant time to celebrate himself or sing himself. 

But let us take a more shining example. Of all the living 
poets who use our language as a medium of expression the 
most popular with cultivated readers is probably Alfred Noyes. 
And to what does he owe his popularity? To narrative poetry? 
Well, it must be admitted that with “ Drake” and “ Tales of 
the Mermaid Tavern,” to say nothing of his play “ Sherwood ” 
and some of his minor narrative poems, he has gained notable 
distinction as a story-teller. But if a vote were taken to 
decide what is the most appealing, most gripping, most human 
poem Mr. Noyes has yet written, I doubt not that the verdict 
would be overwhelmingly in favor of his remarkable lyric, 
“ The Barrel-Organ.” 

And what have we in “ The Barrel-Organ?” Not a poet’s 
solitary exultation at the return of spring; not a sensitive 

4 
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lover’s whining lament that he has been rejected; not a self- 
occupied soul’s wonder whether his individual consciousness 
is to be eternal: but a London street, teeming with life! A 
barrel-organ plays airs from the operas of Verdi, and all 
sorts and conditions of men hear. The music changes and 
ranges like a prismatic glass, and as it passes from mood to 
mood, the great multitudes—thieves and clerks and butchers, 
portly business men and athletic college youths, modish so- 
ciety women and haggard “ demi-reps ”’—are transported to 
that beautiful land where the dead dreams go. 

No wonder such a poem, effectively written, approaches 
universality in its appeal! For here it is not the man-soul, but 
the world-soul, that speaks. And when the world-soul speaks, 
whether it speak in terms of a London crowd or in terms of 
inanimate meadow and grove and stream, the world responds. 
This is the new poetic viewpoint. This is the return to that ob- 
jectivism which glorified the work of Homer and Chaucer and 
the other old masters. This is the movement which should 
redeem the divine art of poesy from the ill-favor into which 
it has fallen during recent centuries. Let the gifted singer of 
the rising generation learn this. Let him learn that his art is 
inherently noble, and need not be despised. Let him learn that 
by fleeing the murky prison-house of self-consciousness, he can 
stand, with his fellow-artists, in the bright sunshine of re- 
nown. 








The Effect of Scientific Management on Wages 


ROLAND HUGINS 
Fellow in Economics in Cornell University 

Scientific management, like a handsome man, makes a good 
impression on first acquaintance. To the person who stands 
outside of the strife of the labor world, as well as to the em- 
ployers and scientific managers themselves, this new plan 
for increasing human efficiency looks very attractive. Ob- 
servers who skim the surface of this plan are usually trans- 
formed into advocates, and become somewhat impatient if 
others do not join their chorus of praise and insist that scienti- 
fic management be adopted far and wide. For example, Mr. 
Frank Barkley Copley, writing in the American Magazine, for 
April, 1913, remarks,—‘‘Why, it is right here that we find 
disposed of for good and all the seeming conflict of interest 
between capital and labor.” 

The efficiency engineers themselves are fairly jubilant over 
the prospects. Mr. Henry L. Gantt has said:! “The work we 
are doing has not, as its aim, the development of a series of 
expedients to promote efficiency. We are trying, so far as we 
can, to solve the industrial problem, which is the greatest 
problem before the public today.” Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
another scientific engineer, gives his opinion that,2—‘‘ The 
greatest opportunity that has ever come to the world’s workers 
is the one now offering, and if they are wise they will seize 
it and insist on the immediate adoption of the efficiency ideals, 
since the inevitable and unescapable result of efficiency is to 
increase pay and lessen effort.” 

But the merits of scientific management do not seem to ap- 
peal so strongly to labor leaders and workmen in general. 
Strange as it may seem, most of them are very stubborn in 
their opposition. They deny the assertions of its advocates to 
the effect that it raises wages, shortens hours, lessens effort, 
and in general elevates the condition of the workman. If one 
wishes to get a vivid impression of the hatred of some union 
men toward this scheme, let him read the letter of President 





"Puck § School Conference on Scientific Management, 1912, p. 60. 
“Report of Tuck School Conference, p. 89. 
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James O’Connell of the International Association of Machinists 
sent to the various local unions of that trade in the spring of 
1911.3 Here scientific management is referred to as a “stagger- 
ing blow at labor” and its objects defined as an attempt to 
“reduce the men to virtual slavery,” to subject them to “life 
destroying hard work,” and to make a man “work at a terrific 
pace.” 

The machinists are not alone in taking this attitude of sus- 
picion. Other unions not merely fear and condemn scientific 
management, but actively fight it. Strikes are ordered in 
factories where scientific management is enforced, and bills 
are introduced at the behest of labor unions in state legisla- 
tures and in Congress seeking to bar this system from govern- 
mental establishments. Approach almost any labor leader and 
you will find that although his notions about scientific manage- 
ment are a bit vague, he is certain of one thing,—that here 
is a clever scheme of the employers to speed up their men and 
get increased work without additional compensation. 





Our attempt shall be impartially to weigh this plan in its 
effect on the wage earner. We shall ask ourselves the questions, 
—Is scientific management a boon or a menace to the laborer? 
What attitude is labor and especially organized labor justified 
in taking toward scientific management? To the employer 
scientific management appeals as a profit-getting device which 
(he says) will benefit his employees at the same time that it 
enriches himself. To the laboring man, often, it appears as a 
slave-driving device which benefits only his employer. But 
to the economist, scientific management is primarily a labor- 
saving device, and upon an analysis of its points of resemblance 
and points of contrast with other labor-saving devices and their 
effects, depends the economist’s conclusions as to its relation 
to wages. 

The bare fact that this plan is essentially a labor-saving 
device is obvious and has received frequent mention. But 
only a thorough-going examination of the unique points which 
this particular device exhibits can illuminate the problem of 
its real effect on labor. In the first place, it should be noticed, 
scientific management resembles those primary inventions, 





§ Letter quoted in Report of Chief of Ordinance to Secretary of War, 1911, 
pp. 20-21, 
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such as power machinery, which can be introduced and used 
in industries of widely differing kinds. A specialized machine, 
like a burring machine in a-‘comb factory, is of use only in that 
particular kind of factory, and likewise other specialized ma- 
chines are of use only in textile mills or in shoe factories or 
in flour mills. Scientific management, however, would appear 
to be workable in many portions of the industrial organism. It 
is true that it has certain limitations of its own. It appears 
to be advantageous in the interrupted or intermittent industries, 
such as the building trades,—brick laying and digging,—or 
machine shops turning out a miscellaneous product. In the 
continuous industries, such as the milling of flour, the speed 
of the process depends mainly on machines already highly 
specialized. Here the principal planning is already completed, 
and the separation of mental and manual labor which lies at 
the heart of the Taylor, Emerson and other systems of scien- 
tific management is already accomplished to a large degree. 
Nevertheless there are many continuous industries, such as 
textile manufacture, shoe making, pulp and paper manufacture 
where scientific management seems to have a considerable 
availability. 

But in the main this plan is profitable only where men are 
worked in gangs or in large numbers. Scientific management, 
for a long time at least, is not likely to find extensive employ- 
ment in agriculture or in the fields of domestic and personal 
service: Mr. Frederick W. Taylor sweepingly says: “These 
principles are applicable to all kinds of human effort.” This 
is exaggerated. These systems tend chiefly to invade those 
industries in trade, transportation and manufacturing where 
the labor element is still the major element. These industries 
are, of course, the ones in which the men are most apt to be 
unionized; and this explains, in part, why scientific manage- 
ment has already clashed so frequently with the labor unions, 
despite the fact that but one-tenth of the laborers in the 
United States belong to a union of any kind, and despite the 
tiny percentage of plants affected. 

Scientific management, like all other labor-saving devices, 
either general or specialized, has as its purpose the lowering 
of cost per unit of product. The employer installs the system 
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because he is convinced that it will increase his profits. For 
example, in the Bethlehem Steel Works,* the cost of handling 
materials in the yard fell from $.07 and $.08 per ton before 
Taylor introduced his system there, to $.03 and $.04 per ton 
after the system was in full swing. 

Whether we have in this connection economy of capital as 
well as labor-saving we will consider later. Labor-saving on 
a large scale there surely is. There is a considerable expulsion 
of labor at the very start. The labor cost per unit of product 
falls amazingly. The workmen who are retained work so 
much more efficiently that their compensation is but a portion 
of the total amount of wages paid previously. For the moment 
we may lay aside the question of wages and examine the rea- 
sons why laborers retained are so much more productive than 
they were before they had submitted to time study and mo- 
tion study and the other methods of the efficiency engineers. 
Scientific management here again differs from ordinary labor- 
saving machinery. This system affects labor directly 
and not equipment directly. Some change is wrought in the 
laborer himself that makes it possible for him to turn out 60 
per cent. to several times more product than previously. Here 
it is pertinent to inquire, therefore, into the objection of the 
labor leaders that the workmen are overstimulated. 

The methods that scientific management uses in maximizing 
human achievement are too well known to need detailed descrip- 
tion. Time study and motion study are both essential parts 
of the system and are both developments of ideas which were 
first broached over a century ago. Terminology has, in this 
connection, some significance, and Mr. Taylor’s suggestion 
that “task management” is a more accurate term than scientific 
management points to the nature of the methods used.5 The 
efficiency engineer sets a task for the laborer, having first 
determined, not by guess work but by painstaking collection 
of data and scientific analysis, in what ways the manual opera- 
tions may be most expeditiously performed. Under the older 
systems of management, the men in the shop were supposed 
to know collectively more about their tasks than did the man- 
agement. Under this new type of management, the men in 





*Tuck Conference Report, p. 41. 
5 Principles of Scientific Management, p. 30. 
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the planning and instructing departments have taken over all 
the mental work and have found ways expressed in mathe- 
matical formulz that will secure the largest productivity. The 
workmen’s duties are confined to obeying instructions. 

Thus, it is said, all waste motion is eliminated. Mr. Frank 
B. Gilbreth succeeded in reducing the number of movements 
used in bedding bricks in mortar from eighteen to five. So in 
the machine shop, the employee is enabled to operate under the 
best possible conditions. He is provided with the best tools 
and with machines in the best condition. Delays are elimi- 
nated. Puttering is stopped, and the gang boss and the speed 
boss and the other bosses created by functional foremanship, 
teach the laborer just how to secure the greatest results with 
the minimum of movement. All operations are analyzed down 
to fractions of minutes. Furthermore, in occupations which 
put the workmen under a severe strain, the practice of enforc- 
ing intervals of rest here and there throughout the day’s labor 
is instituted. To give one example from many—it was found 
by computation that a handler of pig iron must be under load 
only 43 per cent. of the day in order to do his best work. The 
other 57 per cent. he is required to consume in periods of re- 
cuperation. 

Of course in setting these maximum tasks, in getting the 
most out of human machines that is in them, the efficiency 
experts found that all men were not equally adapted to the 
same tasks. Individual differences in strength and intelligence 
and quickness had to be taken into account. Mr. Taylor calls 
the selection of especially adapted men—“the use of the first 
class man.” This assorting of human beings according to their 
individual capacities for special tasks is precisely what Pro- 
fessor Hugo Munsterberg has denominated “economic psycho- 
technics.” 

In practice a rigid selection is resorted to. It was found 
that in a gang of 75 handlers of pig iron, only about one man 
in eight was physically capable of handling 47% tons per day, 
the task set.® 


Just here it is that the workmen and their champions inter- 
pose their objections against over-stimulation. Task man- 
agement, they say, breaks down all resistance that the workmen 
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can offer to the speeding up process. It puts in the hands of 
the boss an infallible measuring rod of the worker’s capacity. 
It neglects the fact that men are flesh and blood and seeks to 
operate them as if they were automatons. Before such a sys- 
tem is installed, the laborer is protected by the fact that no one 
knows exactly what he can do. But after he has submitted to 
stop-wajch study, he is at the mercy of the speed boss. 

These are the contentions of the wage earners. The effici- 
ency engineers meet the charges with two arguments, one 
drawn from theory and one alleged to be founded on experi- 
ence. Theoretically, insist the engineers, the workmen can- 
not be exhausted under this system, for it is never the object 
of the scientific managers to energize and speed up workers, 
but to make them more efficient. Efficiency is said to be the 
opposite of strenuousness. The persistent endeavor of work- 
men to slow down their pace and to restrict their output so 
that they may “nurse their jobs,” is alleged to be one of the 
most universal evils in the industrial field. It will not hurt 
most workmen to be forced to do their best instead of being 
allowed to do their worst when they feel like it. Under sci- 
entific management, furthermore, rest periods are provided 
when the strain of the task is severe, and the men or women 
go only so fast as their strength will allow; for if they should 
be subjected to strain, efficiency would sag. In other words, 
contend the scientific managers, it doesn’t pay to get more out 
of employees than they can give without pain and without in- 
jury to health. 

Theoretically, then, the scientific manager, if he knows his 
business, will not be tempted to use the methods of the slave 
driver; and, as a second argument to bolster their contention, 
the employers point to the conditions that obtain in certain 
establishments where their systems are running. For example, 
they would quote the testimony of Miss Edith Wyatt, social 
worker and investigator, before the special committee of Cong- 
ress, appointed to investigate the Taylor and other systems 
of shop management.? Miss Wyatt probed into conditions 
among the woman workers in a New Jersey cotton mill, in a 
Rhode Island cloth finishing establishment, and one or two 
other plants. She reported that the girls have, under this 
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system, better air and more light than before, and shorter 
hours. Everywhere, it is maintained, this system gives impetus 
to welfare work. It enlightens the employer and teaches him 
to couple together in his mind profit and good treatment. 

But these counter assertions have not as yet seemed con- 
vincing to laboring men. They still fear scientific manage- 
ment in the hands of unintelligent or unscrupulous men. The 
laborers who testified before the House Committee investi- 
gating the subject insisted that the danger of over-stimulation 
was real. A speed boss in a machine shop operated under 
scientific management is reported to have said, when asked if 
it would not be easy to set tasks for his men that would strain 
their strength: “Sure it would be easy, but why should we? 
What do we want to make the men sore for? Or drive them 
out of the shop? Or put them down and out by overworking 
them?” Not all employers and bosses, however, may feel as 
did this speed boss. There may be many who still hold to the 
idea that the most profitable way to use workmen is to wear 
them out and then draft in fresh ones. 

This point certainly is clear; that scientific management robs 
the laborer, once he has submitted to the system, of much of 
his power of resistance to overwork. And if the employer has 
a free hand, unrestrained by collective protest on the part of 
his enployees, he can, if he wishes, exact more than his pound 
of flesh. 

When a set of labor-saving devices is installed in a factory, 
labor is, of course, to a greater or less extent displaced. This 
is in itself usually counted an evil, because it results in unem- 
ployment, temporary or permanent, for a number of workers 
and brings on all the ills of industrial readjust nent. Further- 
more, it often happens that not only is a portion of the labor 
force expelled, but that a cheaper grade of labor can be em- 
ployed to tend the new machines. The historical examples of 
this effect are too thickly scattered through industrial history 
to require citation here.® 

What happens when this particular labor-saving device 
called scientific management invades a factory or is imposed 
upon a construction gang? How much is the labor force 
reduced in number, and in what manner is its nature altered? 





~® Carroll D. Wright, Relation of Invention to Labor, 1892. 
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Usually, it would appear, the reduction in the number of 
laborers amounts to about 66 per cent; the working force is 
cut to a third of its former size. This happened among the 
yard laborers of the Bethlehem Steel Company when scientific 
management reduced the number from about 500 to about 140. 
In a factory where girls were employed inspecting steel bicycle 
bal] ‘he cut was from 120 to 35. Of course there is a mitigating 
fact ‘re in the fact that scientific management cannot be 
intr. ‘ into a factory at one stroke. It sometimes takes 
as lon, . five years and seldom under one and a half to get 
the system in full operation. A system of shop management 
and of task setting cannot be slapped into place like a row of 
type-setting machines. In the Tabor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, further, product multiplying went on during the period 
in which scientific management was being introduced and the 
output increased in that time three-fold. The number of la- 
borers fell, therefore, only from 125 to 75. It is often urged 
that product multiplying compensates in most industries for 
the harm wrought by the initial displacement of labor. With 
scientific management there is sometimes a tendency for the 
two forces to act through the same period of time. This, 
however, does not remove the evil; it merely in some cases 
mitigates it. 

Besides the dropping of labor, there is a little tendency in 
the other direction. A few men always are drafted from the 
labor force up into the planning and instructing departments. 
These exceptional men, having initiative and discretion, are 
individually benefited, but their number is few: Probably not 
more than half a dozen men are recruited thus from the labor- 
ers themselves, for a considerable portion of the instructing 
staff and planning department is composed of especially 
trained men from outside. And even here we cannot say that 
there is any gain to labor, because this would seem to be one 
way in which labor is robbed of its leaders, and a serious drain 
of ability made from the ranks of the workers into the camp 
of the employers. 

Further, do we find any displacement of high-priced labor 
by low-priced labor? This point is very seldom raised in dis- 
cussions of scientific management. But we have indisputable 
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testimony on the point, that of Mr. Taylor himself. Mr. Tay- 
lor acknowledges in an address before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers that low-priced men do, under sci- 
entific management, take the places of higher priced men. He 
says: “The full possibilities of functional foremanship, how- 
ever, will not have been realized until almost all of the ma- 
chines in the shop are run by men who are of smaller calibre 
and attainments, and who are therefore cheaper than those 
required under the old system. The adoption of standard 
tools, appliances, and methods throughout the shop, the plan- 
ning done in the planning room and the detailed instruction 
sent them from this department, added to the direct help 
received from the four executive bosses, permit the use of 
comparatively cheaper men even on complicated work. Of 
the men in the machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel Company 
engaged in running the roughing machines, and who were 
working under the bonus system when the writer left them, 
about 95 per cent. were handy men trained up from laborers. 
And on finishing machines working on bonus about 25 per cent. 
were handy men. Of course they were paid more than lab- 
orer’s wages, though not as much as skilled machinists.’’® 
Another trade in which substitution of cheaper labor for 
dearer has been practiced is brick laying. Here the number of 
skilled brick layers is greatly reduced and their places taken to 
some extent by unskilled men who tap the bricks and arrange 
them on scaffolds. Scientific management separates the mental 
from the manual. It concentrates planning in the hands of a 
special department, and consequently in certain trades we 
find that cheaper men can be trained to follow the minute in- 
structions as easily as high priced craftsmen and mechanics. 
Here, however, we must make an important distinction, for 
the immediate effect of scientific management on wages in un- 
skilled trades is different from its effect in skilled trades. In 
a gang of unskilled workers, such as diggers, or handlers of 
pig iron, when the men of especial fitness for the work are 
retained and the others dropped, the men retained are invari- 
ably paid a bonus in addition to the flat day rate that all labor- 
ers of their class receive. Thus Miss Wyatt found that the 





°r. W. Taylor on Shop Management. Transactions of the American 
Bockety of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. XXIV, 1903, p. 1395. 
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wages of the girls working in cotton mills and bleacheries 
operated under scientific management had been materially 
raised. The bonuses paid usually run from 20 to 100 per 
cent. of the former wage, averaging about 30 per cent. Of 
course this bonus is paid to all workers under scientific man- 
agement. Some plan of additional pay is an inherent part of 
the system. Skilled machinists who are retained in machine 
shops receive bonuses on their former day rate just as do un- 
skilled laborers; but in skilled trades, scientific management 
brings about at the start a partial decrease in wages, a certain 
substitution of cheaper for dearer labor, whereas in unskilled 
trades the expulsion of labor and the selection of an especially 
adapted body of men always means at the start an increase of 
wages, the adding of bonuses to the common laborer’s hire. The 
wages of a shoveller in the Bethlehem Steel yard were in- 
creased from $1.15 per day to $1.88 per day. It is increases 
of this sort that the efficiency engineers regard as one of the 
glorious benefits that this system confers on workingmen. 

In seeking to cast a balance between the total wage gains 
and losses to labor from scientific management, it is of course 
necessary to take into account the effect, direct and indirect, 
of the expulsion of labor from an industry as well as the 
recompense of the laborers retained. Confining our attention 
for the moment, however, to the men actually working under 
this system, we may ask: Why should bonuses, or premiums 
of any sort, be paid at all? 

Wherever scientific management is introduced the men set 
to work under it, be they skilled or unskilled, are given a 
bonus averaging about 30 to 40 per cent. of their former pay. 
He who reaches the standard imposed by the efficiency engineer 
after time study and motion study have established the pace, 
receives, in the degree of his proficiency, extra compensation 
for so doing. That is to say, the bonus is merely extra pay for 
extra effort. The workman has agreed to work more expedit- 
iously, has relinquished his privilege of setting his own pace, 
and has exposed himself to the chance of being overstimulated. 
He has been “ selected ” because of his especial fitness for the 
special task. There is, in fact, nothing altruistic about these 
bonuses. They are paid because they are the necessary lever 
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that elevates the efficiency of the workman to a higher plane. 
The scientific managers themselves!® answer very frankly the 
query—*“ What is the proper bonus?” They say it is such a 
bonus as will make the workman feel compensated for any 
extra exertion that he puts forth,—and that workmen feel com- 
pensated usually by a bonus that runs from 20 to 50 per cent. 
of the day rate. 

A great deal has been made of the “ spirit of co-operation ” 
which scientific management is supposed to bring about be- 
tween employer and employee. And in truth the system can- 
not be operated unless the wage earners work in harmony with 
the planning departments and the instructing staff. Co-opera- 
tion means really just willingness to submit to the system and 
follow obediently the many instructions that are given. A 
labor-saving machine may be put into a factory despite violent 
labor opposition, but scientific management, by its nature, re- 
quires consent on the part of the laborers. The bonus, then, 
is a payment for acquiescence in the rules of the game. It is 
a functional necessity of scientific management. 

Consequently this “co-operation,” this “community of in- 
terest between capital and labor,” which is acclaimed one of the 
blessings that scientific management confers, is really another 
way of saying that the laborer must be willing to concede all 
his bosses ask. It is fair, however, to add that there is ap- 
parently some gain in mutual goodwill in factories where the 
workmen have embraced the system, for they, on their part, 
surrender their right to “ soldier on the job,” and the men in 
the management on their side find that to stimulate interest 
in the work, they must abandon military methods of super- 
vision. 

Such being the reason for the bonus—extra pay for extra 
effort—it stands a better chance of being sustained than if it 
were in any way gratuitous. Employers may always find that 
they must pay men 20 to 30 per cent more than the current rate 
of wages for similar laborers in order to induce men to work 
under this system. But while the bonus is.likely to be a perma- 
nent feature, there is no guarantee that the day rate on which 
it is calculated will not be lowered. Competition will, without 
doubt, tend to cut down wages, once this labor-saving device 
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has spread throughout a whole industry. Workmen have had 
harsh experience with piece work rates, finding again and 
again that, although a man mav - <n higher wages at first, in 
the end his pay is cut to the fc.mer levc.. To judge from the 
tone of many labor discussions of this frequent experience one 
would think that employers could be properly blamed for these 
cuts, as though due to their moral iniquity. But we know that 
really most cuts of this sort have been forced by competition. 

What will prevent competition from scaling down the labor- 
er’s wage, day rate plus bonus, under scientific management 
when that plan is generally adopted? Ought we not rather 
to ask: Can anything stop such a reduction except organized 
action and collective bargaining on the part of the wage earn- 
ers? It must be admitted that laborers under schemes of scien- 
tific management do invariably receive extra compensation 
above their previous wage, whether it has been that of skilled 
or unskilled workmen, and so find themselves in a favored 
position relative to other laborers. But it cannot be maintained 
that their favored position will be permanent if they trust 
merely to the action of economic forces or the good intentions 
of their employers. 

We may now take the final step in our analysis of the effect 
of scientific management upon the wages of laborers and con- 
sider how the income of labor as a whole is likely to be 
changed by the introduction and spread of a labor-saving de- 
vice of this sort, involving a large expulsion of labor, and the 
substitution of cheaper laborers for dearer. 

In most discussion of labor-saving devices written from the 
point of view of economists, it is maintained that always in 
the end these improvements in technique redound to the benefit 
of the laboring class. At first, it is admitted, there may be ex- 
pulsion of labor and the evils of readjustment in economic 
friction. But ultimately, product multiplying recalls labor into 
the industry and competition, through the reduction of price, 
slices off the profits that the original user of the device made, 
and we have a general diffusion of benefit through the con- 
suming public on account of the greater abundance of cheap 
products. And to bolster up this contention history is appealed 
to, and the record of the textile industries and the printing 
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industries aiid the shoe-making industries submitted as evi- 
dence. 

While we may admit at the start that there is a sound basis 
for this conclusion in a broad way, we must also note that the 
factors here are much more complex than they appear on the 
surface. The gains to labor are by no means inevitable. If 
the income of wage-earners is raised by labor-saving devices, 
it is only because certain factors of advantage offset other 
factors of disadvantage. 

The expulsion of labor itself is always a loss to the wage- 
earners. Some of the labor displaced may result in social 
wreckage or go to swell the ranks of the army of tramps. Most 
of it, however, it is safe to say, finds employment elsewhere. 
We are justified in assuming that it will be employed under 
less favorable circumstances than formerly; and furthermore 
that it will intensify the competition of laborers in the indus- 
tries to which it is forced to resort. Thus labor is bound to 
lose on that score. 

Here it is that the possible compensating factors have to 
be taken into account. The three most important circumstances 
to consider are: first, whether the industry expands rapidly or 
not; second, whether or not the effect of the device 
is to substitute a capital charge for a labor charge; and third, 
whether the cheapened product enters into the consumption of 
laborers or not. For a thorough examination of these con- 
ditioning circumstances the reader is referred to the article of 
Professor Johnson.1!_ The important point here is that the 
factors may, and undoubtedly sometimes do combine in ways 
unfavorable to labor. Probably the types of labor-saving de- 
vices which tend, in the long run, to elevate the position of 
labor are more frequent than the types that tend to degrade it; 
but in the case of any particular device we are not justified in 
assuming its beneficence to labor until after we have examined 
its individual characteristics. 

It is worth our while, therefore, to determine if possible to 
which type scientific management belongs. The first question 
is whether or not an industry passing under the régime of scien- 
tific management will expand rapidly or not. The defenders of 





a Alvin 8. Johnson, The Effect of Labor Saving Devices upon Wages. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. XX, p. 86. 
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labor-saving nearly always stress the results of product mul- 
tiplying, pointing out that thus is labor drawn back into the 
industry and the competition in other labor markets relaxed. 
Obviously prediction is here impossible. The expansion of 
an industry depends on its nature and the demand for the par- 
ticular commodities produced, more than upon the cost of the 
production. To avoid straining a point, however, let us admit 
that if costs are lowered the industry will expand, and prices 
be cut by competition. 

Next it is pertinent to inquire whether scientific manage- 
ment economizes capital or not. If it does, there emerges an 
influence tending to counteract the harm done to labor by in- 
creased competition and congestion in other labor markets. 
To quote from Professor Johnson (p. 101): “ Capital saving 
attending labor saving manifestly tends to extend the range 
within which labor saving is beneficial to labor, and the greater 
the degree of capital saving, the wider that range.” If capital 
is expelled it lowers the productivity of capital in the industries 
it invades, relative to labor. 

The answer to the question,—Does scientific management 
economize capital as well as labor?—must be somewhat am- 
biguous: yes and no, depending on the kind of establishment 
adopting the system. In all cases there is an initial capital 
cost, the expense, namely of the consulting experts, of an 
enlarged planning department, of a reorganized management 
including extra bosses and an instructing staff, of cards, tele- 
phones, records. Where a gang of outdoor laborers, for ex- 
ample, is placed under this system, there is no capital saving, 
but a large initial and continuing capital cost. Here, then, 
units of labor are expelled and units of capital attracted. 

But in the case of a factory, machine shop, or large mill, the 
initial capital cost is to some extent compensated. After the 
system is in full swing, there follows a better and fuller 
utilization of machines, plant and materials. An efficiency 
engineer may, as did Mr. Gantt, spend a year and a half in a 
plant, routing the work, cutting waste processes by merely 
scheduling each part of the product properly, putting machines 
into order, and never directly affecting the workmen. There 
might be a quibble as to whether this is really scientific man- 
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agement if the heart of that system is taken to be the separa- 
tion of mental and manual labor with the accompanying time 
and motion studies. Nevertheless, since this sort of efficiency 
engineering always accompanies the labor-saving side of sci- 
entific management, it is only fair to include it in the results 
of this system. This is unquestionably capital saving, because 
it more than compensates the owner for the initial cost of hav- 
ing the work of systemization performed. 

Therefore, while we cannot give a definite answer to the 
question: Does scientific management economize capital, we 
may at least be assured that at the best and the worst it has 
little effect in this direction. Primarily, although not purely, 
scientific management is a labor-saving device, and there is not 
enough capital-saving involved to act as a counterbalance to 
any harm which may have been done the workmen by the 
operation of any other one factor. 

Therefore, if we find any final gain to laborers as a whole, 
we must depend on the cheapening of products. If articles 
are multiplied and the prices cut, and if these products enter 
into the consumption of laborers, they may reap a benefit. But, 
if, on the other hand, the product is consumed by capitalists 
alone, its cheapening means nothing to labor. For example, 
suppose that scientific management is introduced into a factory 
making automobile tires. If, by the expulsion of labor and its 
entrance into other industries, a thin slice of the wages of 
labor is shaved off, the fact that automobile tires are somewhat 
cheaper is no consolation to the wage earners. The capitalists 
in this case alone gain. We must admit, however, that in- 
dustries producing for capitalists alone are comparatively rare. 
Most products are consumed partly at least by laborers and 
many products chiefly by them. So in most cases they would 
gain and probably in greater degree than they had suffered. 

Yet even at this point we must enter a few qualifications. 
Scientific management can be used in monopolistic concerns as 
well as in competitive industries. Imitation may spread the 
use of this system as well as competition. It promises big 
profits to the large-scale producer, and large-scale production 
is, in these days, frequently associated with monopoly. In a case 
of this sort we have no assurance that the initial losses to labor 
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will be offset by lower prices of product. Or again, is the 
laborer certain to gain when scientific management is intro- 
duced in any of the numerous industries making, not consump- 
tion commodities, but products midway in a series of produc- 
tion. Suppose that this system cheapened the cost of steel rails 
(assuming the manufacture of steel rails to be a competitive 
business) would the public benefit through lower railroad 
fares? Would not this gain rather be absorbed as profit and 
go to increase the dividends? 

This, again, suggests a qualification of the opposite char- 
acter. In these days when higher wages are sometimes secured 
by forced arbitration, labor unions might be enabled to take a 
share of the profits made possible by scientific management. 
The fact that railroads were paying unusually high dividends 
would weaken their case in a fight against the collective de- 
mands of their employees. 

The factors then are very complex. Cocksure assertions have 
no place in this controversy. However, after analyzing the 
factors that must determine the effect of scientific manage- 
ment on wages, labor does not need to be pessimistic over the 
prospects: for probably wage-earners will ultimately gain 
through the widespread adoption of the system. This optim- 
ism from the labor standpoint rests, indeed, upon a belief that 
our present industrial system has the capacity to absorb, in 
effect, a vast additional supply of labor without material re- 
duction in the productivity of each unit. This condition prob- 
ably obtains in the United States. Imagine scientific manage- 
ment applied everywhere ; imagine workers everywhere sorted, 
as Professor Miinsterberg suggests, into their proper physical 
and psychical planes, thereby increasing their efficiency; im- 
agine all the readjustments made, all the laborers re-employed, 
and the processes completed with products cheapened. Ef- 
ficiency and physical productivity will be greater. Money 
wages will be somewhat higher, and real wages much higher. 
Such an advance is possible and even probable, although the 
end is not assured, and there are pains in the process. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to say that the labor unions do 
not appear to be entirely unjustified in their opposition to this 
plan. Certainly there are wide zones within which collective 
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action and collective bargaining can be helpful to labor under 
a scientific management régime. The assertions of certain 
efficiency engineers that we are here offered “a solution of 
the labor problem” are, of course, absurd. Labor leaders are 
not blind to their own best interests, as often maintained, in 
refusing to welcome the proposals of the managers and em- 
ployers with open arms. And it cannot help but prove ex- 
asperating to laborers to find among the advocates and sponsors 
of this system an undoubted antipathy to collective bargaining, 
and an insistence that they “ deal with one man at a time.” 

On the other hand, the attitude of the unionists is sure to 
prove galling to the efficiency engineers and to employers. The 
latter feel that labor union opposition is largely due to unrea- 
soning suspicion, rather than to observation of the effects of 
scientific management itself. Hostility is said to dissipate 
itself when the system is once set going, and the first indignities 
of stop-watch study and distaste for new methods have been 
forgotten. There are at present in this country between 50,- 
000 and 100,000 men working in gangs and factories where 
this system is used. A number of these shops are closed 
shops, operating under unionized conditions, and the ma- 
chinists, printers and bricklayers who are union men and also 
bonus men under scientific management, seem as contented as 
do other workmen. 

Organized labor has two alternatives: either to fight the 
system or to control it. If the unions offer no obstacles to 
the widespread adoption of scientific management, yet firmly 
insist that it be restrained by collective bargaining they would 
appear to be following a moderate and wise course. Both the 
flat day rate and the amount of bonus could very well be fixed 
by mutual agreement between employer and employees. The 
unions could demand that there be no substitution of cheaper 
labor and that the employer be contented with the profits 
which the system would yield where skilled men are retained. 
They could safeguard against cutting of wages by holding as 
tenaciously to the new rates as to the old, and they could check 
any tendency to overstimulation by a collective insistence that 
discharge be for reasonable cause. In these and in other zones 
the unionists could ward off some of the possible injuries that 
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scientific management, propelled by blind economic forces, 
might inflict, and they could soften the shock of transition. 

It is true that they, too, would have to make concessions. 
It would appear that they must abandon the lump of work 
theory, and give up the idea that it is to their advantage syste- 
matically to limit output. Unless they are willing to concede 
this much, they can scarcely be said to be submitting to the 
system at all. Certainly, labor leaders will appear to be short- 
sighted if they merely stand stubbornly against the spread of a 
system whose spread is inevitable, and do not seek intelligently 
to mitigate its possible damage to labor and to increase and 
conserve the benefits that it might confer. 




















William Garrott Brown 


WruiaM P. Few 
President of Trinity College 


William Garrott Brown in the exile of a long illness died at 
New Canaan, Conn., October 19, 1913. In his untimely death 
the cause of letters in America sustained a serious loss; for 
while his field was American history and politics rather than 
literature he yet possessed in a remarkable degree the equip- 
ment of a man of letters. It is idle to speculate concerning his 
achievement had the circumstances of his life allowed the full 
development of his talents. One thing is certain: he had to a 
degree rare in our time and country the ability to think clearly 
and to write with distinction. 

The facts of his life are easily recited. He was born at 
Marion, Ala., April 24, 1868, the youngest son of Richard 
Wilson and Mary Cogswell (Parish) Brown. His father’s 
family had come from Virginia, and his mother’s from North 
Carolina. He graduated from Howard College in 1886 and 
afterwards served as instructor in the Marion Military Insti- 
tute, both institutions being at that time located in his native 
village. In 1889 he entered the junior class at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He took his A. B. at Harvard with the highest honors 
in history in 1891. He continued his university studies in his- 
tory and allied subjects. He received the degree of A. M. in 
92 and for the eight following years he held a position in the 
Harvard Library. During the year 1901-02 he was lecturer in 
American history. 

An inherited tendency to deafness and growing ill health 
were a bar to an academic career; and writing became his pro- 
fession. Never really sound of body, he ten years ago de- 
veloped tuberculosis. Before he discovered it the disease had 
so strong a hold on him that it could not be overcome, and 
henceforth he had to fight for his life. 

Brown was born and spent his early life in Alabama, before 
that state had had time to recover from the bad effects of the 
Civil War, the worse effects of reconstruction, and the long 
convalescence that had to follow these. He thus shared in 
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this “ saddest fact in all the world;” and he felt himself to be, 
as he once wrote, an heir to all the sorrow and all the tortured 
pride of it. In a very peculiar sense, then, for him the time 
was out of joint; and it was the cursed spite of his life that 
he, like any other serious-minded man, felt a call to set it 
right. 

One of the most remarkable pieces of writing he ever did is 
his essay called “ The Foe of Compromise,” in which he makes 
a finely scrupulous enquiry into that something which “ forever 
rises up in men, as men like Garrison and Morley and the 
radicals of other times, have risen up in all societies, to fight 
with compromise, whatever form it takes.” In this essay is 
embedded a great deal of Brown’s own character. He had 
within himself the same sort of longing for a completeness 
which life cannot give. He too wanted better bread than was 
ever made of wheat. This straining to see life whole kept him 
from “that peace for which mankind, in all lands, all lan- 
guages, to all their gods, forever pray.” 

These circumstances and the response of his temperament to 
these circumstances were in his case peculiarly unfortunate. 
“For,” as he wrote in his well-known preface to the “ Lower 
South in American History,” “ my true task like many another 
task of many another man, must wait for better days: for days 
of confident mornings and calm evenings. Such his days and 
nights must be, and firm his will must be, his mind at peace, 
his silence undistracted, who would enter into the body of this 
civilization which I have tried to intimate with outlines, and 
make it live again through these and other of its times and 
seasons, he also living in it, and dying in it and rising in it 
again.” 

These confident mornings and calm evenings never came; 
and yet Brown achieved results of lasting significance. His 
published volumes include “ Official Guide to Harvard Uni- 
sity,” 1899; “ A History of Alabama,” 1900; “ Andrew Jack- 
son,” 1900, and “Stephen Arnold Douglas,” 1902, in the 
Riverside Biographical Series; “ The Lower South in Ameri- 
can History,” 1902; “Golf,” 1902; “A Gentleman of the 
South,” a novel, 1903; “ The Foe of Compromise and Other 
Essays,” 1903; “ Life of Oliver Ellsworth,” 1905. 
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During the last decade most of his writing was for such 
periodicals as the Youth’s Companion, the New York Evening 
Post, the Atlantic Monthly. And for six years he wrote the 
political paragraphs for Harper's Weekly. He kept this up 
until the sale of the Weekly to Norman Hapgood a few weeks 
before his death; and he made a national reputation for that 
paper, although his hand in it was unknown to the public. 
When the worst came and he had to do his reading and writing 
in bed, neither Robert Louis Stevenson himself nor any other 
knight of the pen ever gave himself to his work with more 
whole-hearted resignation or heroic devotion. When his health 
broke down Brown was engaged in writing a life of General 
Grant. He was also at work on a “ History of the United 
States in Our Own Times.” Several striking chapters from 
this were printed in the Atlantic Monthly. The material for 
both these works was destroyed in the burning of Kenilworth 
Inn at Asheville, where he was at the time living. 

Brown and I lived together at Harvard College during the 
years from 1893 to 1896, and we have been intimate life-long 
friends. I feel that I have perhaps been too close to him to 
speak justly of his talents, his character, or his achievements. 
I am going to quote recent statements from three men of 
national reputation. Bliss Perry, for many years editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly and well-known author, closes a short tribute 
to Brown in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for October 26 with 
this striking paragraph: , 

“The men who knew him tried to define his indescribable 
charm of speech and behavior, but they fell back helplessly 
upon some such word as ‘thoroughbred.’ His courtesy was 
exquisite. He bore his handicap of deafness with the finest 
dignity, and with a deprecatory humor which was delicately 
perfect. But his deafness was a serious obstacle to an aca- 
demic career, and he turned finally to literature——only to 
discover that he had to battle, and as it proved, in vain, against 
tuberculosis. He made for ten years a gallant fight, which has 
just ended. No one can say what he might have accomplished 
with unimpaired health and a longer opportunity, but those 
who knew him believe that William Garrott Brown would have 
gone very far. And if he had never accomplished anything, 
they would have loved him none the less.” 
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Edward S. Martin, literary editor of Life and author of 
many books, in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for Decem- 
ber has written: 

“ Brown’s loss of health was a national misfortune. His 
historical and political equipment was very unusual indeed, and 
coupled with his talent as a writer and his very noble and dis- 
interested character, made him a rare man for whom distin- 
guished employment was certain to have sought if only he had 
had the physical powers to undertake it. It is surprising what 
scarcity there is in our time and country of men qualified to 
undertake such employments as offered to him. A contempo- 
rary speaks of him as “the man of most promise as a his- 
torian turned out by Harvard’s Historical Department in the 
last 25 years.” ‘ 

In the recently published letters of Charles Eliot Norton 
there is reference to Brown in a letter to Samuel G. Ward, of 
Washington, the friend and correspondent of Emerson. 

“T was interrupted the other day, and had no chance to 
resume my letter before the arrival of three interesting guests 
who came from Colorado Springs, from Chicago, and from 
Alabama (by way of Cambridge) to take part, on last Thurs- 
day, in our Annual Dinner. I have sent to you a report of 
the speeches on that occasion, and, though you will not approve 
altogether of their doctrine, you will be interested in the man- 
ner in which it is set forth, and especially in the substance 
of the speech (which was not delivered) of my young friend, 
Mr. Garrott Brown, of Alabama. Perhaps you have seen 
some of his recent articies in the Atlantic and other magazines, 
or his lately published volume on ‘ The Lower South in Ameri- 
can History,’ a volume well worth reading. 

“He is a man of refined nature, sensitive, modest, of high 
character, and a strong and a cultivated intelligence. His 
studies of the South have special value from his intimate 
knowledge of the field, and from his inherited sentiment for 
the old conditions, and his clear appreciation of the new. He 
is greatly hampered in social relations by deafness, but he is so 
entirely a gentleman that his disability stands little in his way. 
I commend his book to you.” 

Mr. Perry’s words suggest something of Brown’s remark- 
able personality. Something of this “thoroughbred” quality 
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is found ingrained in all his writing. His style has distinc- 
tion; and when on occasion it rises to the height of some great 
argument it becomes charged with a sort of eloquence that is 
rarely equaled in the writing of any other man of our time. 

Mr. Martin speaks of Brown’s historical and political equip- 
ment as having been very unusual indeed. He inherited keen 
interest in politics. He had been steeped in it in youth in his 
native Alabama and went to Massachusetts just at the time of 
the national resurgence of the Democratic party. He was 
actively engaged in the organization and management of the 
Harvard Democratic Club in the Cleveland campaign and did 
a great deal of speaking throughout Massachusetts for Cleve- 
land. He was an ardent supporter of William E. Russell, for 
four terms the Democratic governor of Massachusetts. He 
made in one of his essays the keenest analysis of American 
parties that has ever been written. In Harper's Weekly during 
recent years Brown espoused the cause of Woodrow Wilson 
both before and after his election to the presidency. 

Mr. Norton remarks that Brown’s studies of the South have 
especial value from his inherited sentiment for the old condi- 
tions and his clear appreciation of the new. His “ inherited 
sentiment for the old” and “clear appreciation of the new” 
gave him an extraordinary fitness for writing about Southern 
history. He hoped eventually to write an adequate history of 
our Civil War setting forth the human forces at play in this 
greatest tragedy of modern times. I have frequently heard 
him speak with the utmost enthusiasm and conviction about 
this, declaring that the man who could do it fitly would live 
as long as Thucydides. We are not likely to have soon among 
us another man so well fitted for this task; and the ending of 
his life before the completion of the task makes his death a 
national misfortune. 

I wish to bear this personal tribute to the memory of my 
departed friend: he had sheer intellectual honesty as I have 
never observed it in any other man; he had the rare courage 
to face life squarely, to lead forlorn hopes ‘and to die in last 
ditches, and when he could see no hope, even the “ courage 
to despair ;” he had a genius for friendship, and he was loved 
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by all high-minded men who ever came within the range of 
his winning personality. America has lost a man of talent, 
maimed and dead ere his prime. But above and beyond this 
loss, those of us who loved William Garrott Brown have felt 
that in his death something of tenderness and beauty and glory 
has passed from the earth. 


























The Masters of Modern French Criticism* 


Epwin Mims 
Professor of English in Vanderbilt University 

Professor Babbitt’s volume on modern French criticism has 
an interest for a much wider circle of readers than special 
students in that field. It illustrates the point of view from 
which all literature should be studied and taught, and as such 
it has lessons of real value to those intent upon making liter- 
ature a more vital factor in the lives of individuals and in the 
life of society. It is a suggestive volume for students of 
English literature, and especially of English criticism; for the 
comparisons between Chateaubriand and Byron, Joubert and 
Emerson, Edmond Scherer and Arnold, Renan and Pater, 
Sainte-Beuve and Dr. Johnson, and many other side glances at 
the various periods of English literature, are especially val- 
uable. Professor Babbitt reveals the method and spirit that 
should characterize the study of comparative literature—not in 
relation to origins and sources, as has so often been the case 
with such studies, but to the most characteristic tendencies of 
modern literature and thought. The book has an appeal yet 
wider than to students and teachers of modern literature, 
however; for it is the contention of the author that to study 
the leading French critics of the nineteenth century is to get 
very close to the intellectual center of the century, and at the 
same time to build up the necessary background for the proper 
understanding of the ideas of our own day. Accordingly there 
are scattered throughout the volume illuminating discussions 
of Romanticism, of Positivism, of Science, and of the neces- 
sary reaction therefrom in such philosophers as William James 
and Bergson. Creative literature, criticism, philosophy and 
even theology are thus considered as manifestations of the 
same time-spirit. 





From the first point of view suggested, we see a brilliant 
realization of the ideas expressed in Professor Babbitt’s “ Lit- 
erature and the American College,” published some five years 
ago. One of the author’s main points of attack in that rather 








*The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912,—xi, 427 pp. 
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revolutionary book was the fetich of much modern productive 
scholarship—the emphasis laid in the teaching of ancient and 
modern literature upon minute research in comparatively in- 
significant fields of learning rather than upon extensive read- 
ing and assimilation. He said at that time: ‘“ What is wanted 
is a training that shall be literary, and at the same time free 
from suspicion of softness or relaxation; a degree that shall 
stand for discipline and ideas, and not merely for a discipline 
and facts. Our language instruction needs to emphasize more 
than it is now doing the relationship between literature and 
thought, if it is to be saved from Alexandrianism. Alexandria 
had scholars who were marvels of zsthetic refinement, and 
others who were wonders of philological industry. Yet Alex- 
andrian scholarship deserves its doubtful repute because of its 
inability to vitalize either its zsthetism or its philology,— 
because of its failure on the whole, to make any vigorous and 
virile application of ideas to life. What is disquieting about 
our teachers of language is not any want of scientific method 
or esthetic appreciation, but a certain incapacity for ideas.” 
To those who might have been inclined to look upon this first 
book of Professor Babbitt’s as an ineffectual protest char- 
acterized by the spirit of the “knocker,” his “ Masters of 
Modern French Criticism” is a very effective answer. He 
threw down the challenge to what he called the “ philological 
syndicate,” and he now shows himself furnished with an almost 
invincible armor. Here is a book that shows the result of 
voluminous and assimilative reading and at the same time the 
discipline of ideas, and as such it is one of the triumphant 
achievements of American scholarship and criticism. 

If the method and spirit displayed in this volume should 
prevail in the teaching of French literature, we should not 
have the strange phenomenon of men with the doctor’s degree 
who have laid disproportionate emphasis upon the study of old 
French and have produced theses altogether philological, with- 
out giving any evidence of being conversant with the French 
literature of the nineteenth century. It would be difficult to 
find so many French scholars and teachers who are almost 
altogether ignorant of the writers and the ideas interpreted in 
this volume, or who by accident, or by the impulse of their own 
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temperaments, have waked up late in life to the fact that 
French literature of the nineteenth century, or even of the 
seventeenth, is apt to be of most concern to the college student 
of today and certainly to thoughful men. One may well 
imagine the effect on graduate students of courses of study and 
of reading pursued under such scholars as Professor Babbitt. 

Aside from this perhaps incidental feature of the volume— 
and yet from the pedagogical standpoint vastly important—it 
is scarcely necessary to say that it shows a first hand knowl- 
edge of the critics who are under special consideration and a 
power of criticism that is of the first order. One cannot find 
inEnglishany more appreciative or judicial criticisms of French 
critics than are to be found in this book. One of the main 
contentions of the author is that the greatest need of contempo- 
rary criticism is judgment rather than impressionistic or scien- 
tific criticism—the judgment of “ the keen-sighted few ” rather 
than the undiscriminating “ appreciations ” of the many. Of 
this balanced judgment, looking before and after, and at the 
same time of a sympathetic interpretation of each critic every 
chapter is a striking illustration. Space does not allow exten- 
sive quotation of the many felicitous and—one likes to think— 
final estimates of these writers, ranging from Madame de 
Stael to Anatole France. Chateaubriand, Joubert, Scherer, 
Taine, Brunetiére and others have found an adequate interpre- 
ter and critic. After all that has been written about Sainte- 
Beuve, we have in the two chapters devoted to him a fresh 
and original presentation of his abundant writings and of his 
many-sided personality. The author does not allow his un- 
doubted enthusiasm for this greatest of French critics, nor his 
sympathetic portrayal of the various periods of his literary 
career, to blind him to the fundamental defects of this “ doctor 
of relativity.” He finds in him a lack of the genuine human- 
ism that one finds in Horace or Montaigne; nor has Sainte- 
Beuve the religious elevation of Emerson. His sense of the 
illusions of life is that of one who has seen the Many and not 
the One; something is lacking in him as in his century. “If 
he may beconsideredthemost representative man of his century 
—its magnificent widening out of knowledge and sympathy and 
its lack of adequate central aim—this may in the long run turn 
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out to be not to his discredit, but to the discredit of the cen- 
tury. It may become apparent that something was omitted in 
the whole nineteenth century view of life and that this some- 
thing is the keystone of the arch.” What this “ Keystone of 
the Arch” is is revealed in the concluding chapter of the 
volume. 

After a very acute analysis of Renan—a skeptic who instead 
of doubting every thing affirms every thing—after showing 
that he is a strange combination of impressionism, scientific 
positivism, and the Catholic imagination, Professor Babbitt 
thus summarizes the confusion of thought which mars his 
writings, and those of his followers: “ But with the loss of 
this faith in scientific progress, the last safeguard against 
skepticism tends to disappear, and the world resolves itself 
into a flux of meaningless phenomena * * * * * Man is thus 
deprived of all standard of certainty, either within or without 
himself. He is doomed to a hopeless subjectivity, and might 
as well give over the attempt to get beyond the prison walls of 
his own personality.” For English and American readers, 
however, it is better to insist not on what is lacking in such 
critics as Renan: for the very excess of Renan may serve as 
“a corrective of what is correspondingly deficient in our- 
selves.” Such writers will serve to round out what is narrow, 
and counteract what is inadequate in our national culture. 
Especially worthy of note is Renan’s style, for he had “ a finish 
of form that is rare in French prose and still rarer in English.” 
“ Our total judgment of Renan may be summed up by saying 
that, though he is a great intelligence, he has few of the 
qualities of the great philosopher, but many of the qualities of 
a great historian, and nearly all the qualities of a great artist. 
He is a consummate master of prose style in a language that 
easily surpasses in the general excellence of its prose all other 
modern literatures.” 

Such examples will suffice to suggest Professor Babbitt’s 
views of French critics. Aside from any detailed criticism, 
however, the book is full of discriminating considerations of 
general tendencies in modern literature and criticism. One 
can scarcely find anywhere else a more searching analysis of 
the Romantic movement, or of various forms of naturalism and 
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humanitarianism and positivism, both as found in literary 
criticism and in creative writing. All these manifestations of 
the modern spirit are considered in the light of the higher 
standard of humanism, of which term the author has in other 
writings given adequate definition and which he here interprets 
as the proper blending of individualism and standards of good 
taste. “One becomes humanistic in proportion as he grows 
aware of that law of order and measure and decorum that, 
according to Cicero, distinguishes man from other living crea- 
tures, and in proportion as he imposes the discipline of this 
law upon his ordinary or animal self; in proportion that is, 
as he aims not merely to express his own idiosyncrasy, but to 
be a norinal man.” If one combines with this sense of ideal 
standards insight or intuition, he has the proper point of view 
from which to judge the Romantic movement, which magnified 
the emotions and impressions of the individual, and scientific 
naturalism, which tended to reduce all phenomena to a chain of 
cause and effect. The escape from these two main tendencies 
of modern thought would seem to be, then, not the authority 
of the church as Brunetiére thought, nor intuition of the Many, 
as James and Bergson would lead us to think, but the intuition 
based upon the knowledge of the One, that changeth not, amid 
all the passing shows of things. 

This very brief statement can give at best but an inadequate 
idea of the many noteworthy passages throughout the entire 
volume and especially of the concluding chapter, which comes 
very near being an expression of the author’s ideas of the 
ultimate things. We may well say “very near;” for while 
the discussion of Emerson and Goethe suggests the limitations 
of French critics, yet these two writers are themselves sub- 
jected to such a penetrating criticism that the reader is in 
doubt at the end as to what the ultimate truth of the whole 
matter is. The chapter, however, leads one to hope that at 
some future time Professor Babbitt may, as the result of his 
singularly comprehensive study of the intellectual and spiritual 
aspect of modern literature, write a volume that would realize 
the idea expressed in his preface that while philosophers have 
recently been growing literary, “the time would seem to have 
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arrived for the men of letters to return the compliment and 
become to the best of their ability philosophical.” 

In lieu of such an ultimate philosophy, we may be well satis- 
fied with the presentation in this volume of the characteristics 
of the ideal critic. If modern French critics have carried 
to the last point the qualities of appreciation, historical sympa- 
thy, and scientific analysis, the time would seem to have 
arrived when there is a demand for a re-assertion of the 
claims of absolute standards. If the impressionist—the logical 
result of Romanticism—and the scientific critic—the logical 
result of the scientific spirit and method—have taught us the 
value of what is “ suggestive” and “ significant,” if literary 
criticism has tended to become but a form of history or biogra- 
phy, or gossip, it is apparent that either the ideal critics of the 
future should bring to us a criticismthat combines the virtues of 
the past century with those of a Boileau, or a Dr. Johnson, who 
had the power to condemn with masculine vigor what was in- 
ferior or mediocre. “ What we are seeking is a critic who rests 
his discipline and selection upon the past without being a mere 
traditionalist; whose holding of tradition involves a constant 
process of hard and clear thinking, a constant adjustment, in 
other words, of the experience of the past to the changing 
needs of the present.” 

“What is most needed just now is not great doctors of 
relativity like Renan and Sainte-Beuve, but rather a critic who, 
without being at all rigid or reactionary, can yet carry into his 
work the sense of standards that are set above individual 
caprice and the flux of phenomena.” 

If Goethe had many of the characteristics of this ideal critic, 
Emerson had others and especially serves as a corrective of 
the relativity of Sainte-Beuve because he had a feeling for 
absolute values, a sense of inner standards as opposed to outer 
standards; for he believed in the “ keen-sighted few ”—“ the 
court of the angels ” to whom we must look for ultimate judg- 
ments of both literature and life. The final word then of this 
remarkable book—remarkable both for substance and style— 
is that the ideal critic would need “ to combine the breadth and 
versatility and sense of differences of a Sainte-Beuve, with the 
elevation and insight and sense of unity of an Emerson.” 











































BOOK REVIEWS 


History oF THE Unirep States oF AMERICA UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 
By James Schouler. Volume VII, 1865-1877. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1913. 





The year 1913 has witnessed the completion of two monu- 
mental works on American history each one of which has 
occupied thirty years or more in the making. McMaster’s 
eighth and concluding volume appeared earlier in the year, and 
now the seventh and concluding volume of Schouler has come 
to hand. Although the period of American history covered 
by these two authors is not altogether identical yet a com- 
parison of the two is inevitable in the mind of the reader. 
McMaster shows deep research, exhaustive on the side of 
newspaper and pamphlet material, but yet writes in an im- 
personal way that often disappoints. In fact, one cannot help 
wondering at times just what conclusion the learned author 
has reached as a result of his profound research. On the other 
hand, while Schouler, careful as he is, may not have reached 
equal depths of historical investigation, yet he discusses his 
facts, expresses his personal opinions, and in consequence 
often leaves a much deeper impression upon the reader. 

The last volume of Schouler’s History, the one now under 
discussion, covers the portentous years 1865 to 1877 and well 
deserves the careful attention of the student of American 
history. The volume is really divided into two parts. The 
first, one hundred and forty-three pages in length, treats of 
Andrew Johnson’s stormy administration, and the second, con- 
taining about two hundred pages, narrates the story of the 
presidency of Grant. These two divisions of the volume are 
uneven in value. While a generous use of the monumental 
work of Rhodes frankly has been made throughout, and then 
reinforced by other more primary material, yet the first part 
of the volume shows thorough and exhaustive investigation 
of such original sources as the Johnson papers, Gideon 
Welles’s diary and Hugh McCulloch’s “ Men and Measures.” 
As a result of this study Schouler has produced a defense of 
Andrew Johnson,—strong, vigorous, fair and in great measure 
convincing. 
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The much-maligned Johnson was, says Schouler, “ despite 
all defects of temperament or character, among public men of 
his own section in that day, truly remarkable” (page 37). 
“ He was stubborn in political opinions where he thought him- 
self right, defiant, ready to fight for them; yet those opinions 
were just, enlightened, and such as only a sound and independ- 
ent statesman could have formed” (page 142). 

I am inclined, however, seriously to doubt the correctness of 
Mr. Schouler’s opinion that, as regards Johnson, “we may 
pronounce him the man best fitted to cope with the new prob- 
lem [of reconstruction], so far as a Southern man’s influence 
could go with fellow-Southerners. But Northern trust was 
wanting * * * This was Johnson’s serious misfortune 
rather than his fault” (page 46). It is this last statement that 
I question, and I feel it necessary to offer in disproof only Mr. 
Schouler’s own statement that “a combatant by temperament 
and largely wanting in those delicate arts of tactful manage- 
ment which ensure co-operation, this President created diffi- 
culties for himself at every step, while trying to carry out 
ideas often of themselves sound and useful” (page 142). On 
the other hand, I believe that Mr. Schouler comes nearer what 
undoubtedly will be the judgment of posterity on Andrew 
Johnson than did most of the writers who, irrespective of sec- 
tional bias, have attempted to chronicle the events of the years 
of Reconstruction. 

Grant’s administration is handled “without gloves,” but 
there is lacking the firm and confident treatment by the author 
so characteristic of the pages devoted to Johnson. Schouler 
agrees with most historians of authority that Grant was a man 
of absolute honesty and integrity but one who was “ used” by 
men in public life for their own purposes,—“ used” by men 
who were either dull in moral perception or downright thieves 
and robbers. It is a sorry page in American history, and the 
author portrays it as such. 

Schouler adopts the view held by thoughtful people of today 
that military reconstruction and negro suffrage proved an 
absolute failure, but he evidently comes to this conclusion with 
regret for he expresses the pious hope that “ our X Vth Amend- 

ment, now looked up to by the heart-sick like the brazen ser- 
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pent in the wilderness, may prove in every state its healing and 
health-giving properties, through gradual and salutary stages 
of recognition, if not indiscriminately and at once” (page 
179). Those people still living, who went through the experi- 
ence of negro suffrage in the South, will hardly agree with 
this, and their children today are sustaining their parents’ 
judgment. 

Altogether the volume is very free from prejudice, unex- 
ceptionable in tone, and a worthy crowning of a long task 
finally completed. Mr. Schouler well merits the appreciative 
thanks of present-day students and readers of American his- 
tory. 

WitiaM Starr Myers. 

Princeton University. 





THE INFLUENCE OF RECONSTRUCTION ON EDUCATION IN THE SouTH. By 
Edgar Wallace Knight. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 60. New York, 1913. 


In this little volume of one hundred pages, Dr. Knight has 
undertaken, through a process of rigidly scientific investiga- 
tion, to answer two questions, “ What contribution was made 
during the years from 1868 to 1876 to public education in the 
South?” and “ Who made the contribution?” In view of the 
fact that since 1867 there has been a constant repetition, by 
those who do or should know better, of “ the lie agreed upon ” 
to the effect that prior to the period of congressional Recon- 
struction not a single southern state had a system of free public 
schools, and in view of the fact that it has come to be accepted 
as truth by those who have had no opportunity of knowing 
better, the study under review is particularly timely and in- 
teresting. 

Only the two Carolinas are studied in detail in the volume, a 
system of tables being presented for the nine other southern 
states by which conditions in each are made entirely clear 
for the ante-bellum period and that of Reconstruction. This 
is an entirely satisfactory arrangement for a doctoral disserta- 
tion, but it is to be regretted, nevertheless, that each of the 
other states could not have received the same careful study 
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that the author has given the Carolinas, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in mind such a continuation of the present work. 

In his study of the educational systems of the Carolinas 
which fills six of the seven chapters of the volume, Dr. Knight 
not only very satisfactorily and convincingly disproves the 
multitude of loose statements that have been made as to ante- 
bellum conditions, but in a most illuminating way he outlines 
the history of the Reconstruction systems. A possible criti- 
cism may be mentioned here, namely, that he fails, to some 
extent, to show what a blighting effect the political and financial 
saturnalia in progress at the time had upon any enthusiasm 
felt by native-born citizens on the subject of education. 

Dr. Knight’s findings are interesting. In respect to North 
Carolina, he rightly says that the constitution of 1868 was 
much in advance of the earlier instrument so far as educational 
requirements were concerned, but the provisions for state, 
county, and local supervision and control, as found in 1860, 
were not improved by the law of 1869, and the administration 
of the earlier law was more efficient. In the matter of school 
support the two systems were not strikingly unlike, though the 
earlier provision for schools was chiefly permissive. How well it 
worked can be gathered from the fact that the expenditure for 
schools was about as large in 1840 as in 1870. So far as general 
results are concerned, he finds the old system superior in 
respect to length of term, attendance, salaries of teachers, and 
administrative efficiency. 

The case is somewhat different as regards South Carolina. 
The constitution of 1868 and the law of 1870 made a notable 
improvement. State supervision now came for the first time, 
but little advancement was made in local supervision and 
control. As the author phrases it, “ Local school commissioners 
were probably as efficient in 1860 as during the period of 
Reconstruction and certainly more faithful and businesslike 
in the handling of school money.” A decided step forward 
was also taken in school support. General results the author 
finds more difficult to estimate, but there is scarcely any doubt 
that in attendance there was a great gain. 

After an analysis by table of the conditions in the other 
states, Dr. Knight concludes that southern ante-reconstruc- 
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tion, educational conditions were more nearly similar to educa- 
tional conditions found in other sections of the nation than is 
generally supposed. “ This is to be seen along at least three 
lines: in provisions for general administrative organization, in 
provisions for support, and, to a large extent, in results, so far 
as results may be ascertained.” ‘“ And the evidence seems on 
the whole to indicate that had there been no outside interfer- 
ence, practically the same educational policies would have been 
outlined as were made by the reconstruction régime.” 

The study is a distinct contribution not only to educational 
history, but also to the larger history of the period of Recon- 
struction. 

J. G. p—E Routmac HaAmILton. 

University of North Carolina. 


Tue FourteEENtH AMENDMENT AND THE States. A Study of the 
Operation of the Restraint Clauses of Section One of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. By 
Charles Wallace Collins. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1912—xxi, 
220 pp. $2.00 net. 


Mr. Charles Wallace Collins of the Alabama bar during the 
winter of 1910 prepared a paper on the operation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment for the Government Club of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Since that time he has written on various aspects of 
the same theme for the SourH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY and for 
other academic and legal journals. These papers with addi- 
tional material now appear in book form. 

In the early chapters of his volume Mr. Collins explains the 
circumstances under which the Fourteenth Amendment was 
made a part of the constitution of the United States. Federal 
protection for the negro race was an object primarily in view, 
but the framers of the amendment were willing to go farther, 
and to nationalize all civil rights. They were willing “ to make 
the Federal power supreme; and to bring the private life of 
every citizen directly under the eye of congress.” Mr. Collins 
also maintains that another purpose of the amendment was to 
destroy the power of the Democratic party in the South and 
in its place to build up the Republican party. 
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The congressional program for the scope of the amendment 
was soon ended as the result of decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. It was held that the restraint upon state 
activity provided by the amendment could be exercised only 
through the judicial branch of the federal government. It was 
decided also that the amendment operated to restrain the states 
and their officers and not private citizens. 

Mr. Collins’s study has to do particularly with the actual 
operation of the first section of the amendment. Since the 
protection of the negro race was primarily sought, the author, 
early in his book, reviews in chronological order each of the 
cases specifically involving the race question. He finds that 
in twenty-eight cases appeals have been made under the 
amendment for federal intervention in behalf of the negro 
race, and that in twenty-two of these the federal courts de- 
cided adversely. In six cases the decision was in favor of 
limited federal intervention. These favorable decisions had 
reference to the right of negroes to sit on juries in the state 
courts. But even here there has been no substantial provision 
for the enforcement of the right of jury service, provided that 
a state is not shown to have made discrimination solely on the 
ground of race or color. In short, the protection of the amend- 
ment to the negro has practically been very slight. 

The author performs an important service in making evi- 
dent the extent to which the amendment has been used for an- 
other and very different purpose, that of securing federal 
intervention to set aside state action in the regulation and 
control of corporations. Up to 1910 there were 312 cases 
under the amendment in which corporations sought relief from 
state activity. About five-sixths of these cases have come 
before the federal courts since 1896. The “due process of 
law ” clause and the “equal protection of the laws” clause 
have been invoked to preserve rights of property against state 
interference. Thus a measure originally designed to safeguard 
the rights of human beings has become “the Magna Charta 
of accumulated and organized capital.” 

Mr. Collins believes that the states should possess wide 
powers and should be subject to less interference in the regu- 
lation of their local affairs. He deplores the paralyzing force 
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upon the power of the state possessed by five men, a simple 
majority of the Supreme Court of the United States. He sug- 
gests that a wise reform might require the Supreme Court to 
be unanimous in its opinion when declaring a state law uncon- 
stitutional under the Fourteenth Amendment. Other remedies 
proposed are the limiting of the right to writs of error to the 
state courts, and the prohibition of federal injunctions under 
the amendment. One of the benefits to be derived from these 
or similar proposals would be the relief of the Supreme Court 
from a great burden of litigation. On the part of the states 
there would be a restoration of much of the power of home 
rule which they have lost. 

Whatever one may think of the concrete reforms proposed 
by Mr. Collins, hearty praise should be given him for his ex- 
haustive and illuminating study of this important part of the 
federal constitution. His work should receive the close atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the efficient and harmonious 
operation of our governmental system, and especially of those 
who champion the right of the states to exert vigorous gov- 
ernmental powers within their boundaries. 


W. H. G. 


AMERICAN IDEALS, CHARACTER AND Lire. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913,—ix, 341 pp. $1.50 net. 


American Ideals, Character and Life, a selection from a 
series of lectures which were delivered before the universities 
of Japan by Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie as exchange lecturer, 
presents, in part, his efforts to bring about a more sympathetic 
attitude between the two nations by doing away with their 
mutual ignorance—the true source of their distrust of each 
other. The book represents a new departure in literature. 
Hitherto most of the information of nations concerning civili- 
zations foreign to their own has been gained through returning 
citizens who reported what they had seen or misseen in an 
alien land. An official native interpreter and missionary of 
international amity is something which has only lately begun 
to appear. 

Mr. Mabie has, on the whole, successfully accomplished two 
very difficult things. Out of necessarily general addresses to a 
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foreign audience he has made a book which has in it neverthe- 
less enough of the new to be stimulating to an American au- 
dience. He has succeeded, by judicious choice and condensa- 
tion, in really interpreting American life, in spite of the fact 
that it does not run in channels so fixed as that of other na- 
tions and that its excess of individualism in many cases baffles 
all attempt at generalization. 

Over some chapters of the book we can pass lightly, for the 
historical part is generally known. It is in those chapters 
dealing with the literature and the education of the United 
States that we find most of interest and most to question. To 
the observer it seems that two principles should guide a lecturer 
in his choice of authors who would express to a foreign au- 
dience what our literature means. They should represent the 
great basic traits of our life, as does Franklin, in a large meas- 
ure, or they should be examples of the best and finest of orig- 
inal American genius, as is Poe, for example. If this be true, 
Irving and Longfellow might well receive less stress and 
Franklin, Emerson, and Lowell more. 

The emphasis between “ Sectional Literature” and “Na- 
tional Literature” is an unfortunate one to make before a 
foreign audience. Our “ National Literature ” begins, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mabie, after the Civil War. Passing over the fact 
that Mr. Mabie’s chronology for the work of Prescott and of 
Motley (and in a measure for Parkman) is wrong as not : 
being produced in “the last forty years,” we are inclined to 
wonder if, either in manner or in matter, there be any reason 
for impressing upon an audience that Poe, Longfellow, Cooper, 
and Bryant were “ sectional’ while Whitman, Parkman, and 
Lanier stand upon the broader basis of nationalism. 

It is the closing chapters of the book (“ The American and 
His Government ” and “ Country and People’) that one reads 
with deepest pleasure. Neighborliness Mr. Mabie points out 
as one of the dominant characteristics of American life. Help- 
fulness and hope it has been phrased by a British writer. One 
point well worth pondering is what he says about the effect of 
the size of our country upon the imagination. So vast is its 
scale that the human atom, rendered insignificant in its pinpoint 
of physical space, is driven to assert its spiritual superiority. 
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Bryant, for example, in “To a Waterfowl” ends with this 
note. We have produced no trim garden poets, like Marvell, 
but rather do we tend to produce epics of nature unsubdued, 
interfused with spiritual assertion. 

Mr. Mabie has been long before us as one of the most prom- 
inent writers and as a scholar of repute. Ease and accuracy 
of style, varied information and maturity of judgment one 
might expect to find, and does find, here in this admirable 
survey of our marvelous American life. 

Eart L. BRADSHER. 

University of Texas. 


CoLLecteD Poems. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 2 volumes. $3.00 net. 


To predict literary immortality for any contemporary author 
is always dangerous business, yet the writer of this review is 
willing to venture the opinion that future generations will place 
the name of Alfred Noyes beside such names as Shelley and 
Keats and Tennyson and Browning. That is why the reviewer 
regards the recent publication of Mr. Noyes’s “ Collected 
Poems” as a literary event of prime importance. 

There is little to be said about this new collection, for little 
has been left unsaid. Practically all of the poems in it have 
appeared in some earlier collection or in some magazine. Yet 
this new publication serves one important purpose: it reminds 
us, as individual poems and small collections cannot remind 
us, of Mr. Noyes’s wonderful fecundity, his magical command 
of rhythm, his amazing versatility, his wealth and felicity as a 
creator of images, his childlike spontaneity, his mature vigor 
of thought, and his whole-souled optimism. 

It is regrettable that even this comprehensive collection is 
not quite complete, and it is still more regrettable that among 
the pieces which Mr. Noyes has seen fit to omit as “ unim- 
portant” are such admirable poems as “ Silk of the Kine,” 
“De Profundis,” “ Venus Disrobing for the Bath,” and “ The 
Trumpet Call.” 

A charge brought against Alfred Noyes by a few critics is 


that he is a poet without a message. If this charge were 
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sustained, it would not be very damnatory—such shining 
geniuses as Keats and Poe and Swinburne were not deeply 
obsessed with the idea of writing “ purpose’ poems—yet the 
critics who find no definite message in Noyes have overlooked 
the clear, ringing notes which he has sounded as a prophet of 
universal peace. And if anybody believes Mr. Noyes’s songs 
of peace to be merely perfunctory, he should note the following 
vigorous lines from “ The Dawn of Peace”: 


Have ye not heard it, far and nigh, 
The voice of France across the dark, 
And all the Atlantic with one cry 
Beating the shores of Europe?—hark! 
Then—if ye will—uplift your word 
Of cynic wisdom! Once again 
Tell us He came to bring a sword, 
Tell us He lived and died in vain. 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love, and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power: 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the Spring through leaf and spray: 
Drive back the sun from the Eastern mountains, 
Then—bid the mightier movement stay. 
H. Houston PEcCKHAM. 
Purdue University. 


Kentucky IN AMERICAN Le?Trers, 1784-1912. By John Wilson Town- 
send. With an introduction by James Lane Allen. Two volumes. 
The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 1913,—xxxi, 368 and 304 pp. 


In his introduction to Mr. Townsend’s handsome volumes 
on Kentucky letters, James Lane Allen felicitously says: “He 
has thus fenced off for the lovers of New World literature 
a well watered bluegrass pasture of prose and verse, which they 
may enter and range through according to their appetities for 
its peculiar green provender and their thirst for the limestone 
spring. This strip of pasture is a hundred years long; its 
breadth may not be politely questioned!” 

At the beginning Mr. Townsend has to decide the question, 
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What is a Kentucky book? He includes all works written by 
Kentuckians or by citizens of other states or countries while 
living in Kentucky, but he excludes writings relating to Ken- 
tucky whose authors never lived for any appreciable period in 
the state. Among the better known writers accorded repre- 
sentation are Henry Clay, John J. Audubon, Jefferson Davis, 
Theodore O’Hara, Stephen C. Foster, Henry Watterson, Na- 
thaniel S. Shaler, James Lane Allen, John Fox, Jr., Madison 
Cawein, George Madden Martin, Abbie Carter Goodloe, 
George Horace Lorimer, Alice Hegan Rice, Olive Tilford 
Dargan, Cale Young Rice and Hallie Ermine Rives. In all 
abovt 200 authors are represented. The reviewer notes that 
Abraham Lincoln, who was born in Kentucky, is not included. 
Perhaps this is because the Lincoln family moved from the 
state while the future statesman was of tender years. Yet 
birth and a brief residence in early life have caused several 
less famous men to be claimed for Kentucky letters. Many 
readers would find the collection more interesting if the impor- 
tant writers were represented by more extensive extracts from 
their works, and the minor writers were in some cases dis- 
missed with a short note. However, the method of Mr. Town- 
send has been to give a biographical sketch of each writer, and 
at least one extract from his writings. Probably this plan will 
give more general satisfaction to the different families and 
localities of the state represented in the volumes. 

The work is printed in a limited edition with attractive 
paper and type. Every care seems to have been given to its 
mechanical execution. Without doubt the volumes will form 
a valued record of the important literary activities of talented 
Kentuckians and will find a useful place in many public and 
private libraries. 


Tue Lire of LyMAN TrumBULL. By Horace White. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913,—vii, 458 pp. $3.00. 


Mr. White’s biography of Lyman Trumbull is of more than 
passing interest. It reflects that reactionary attitude toward 
Reconstruction which is a notable feature of the more recent 
histories of the period. Not only did Trumbull join the Lib- 
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eral Republican Party, later the Democracy, but his course 
wins the sympathy, if not the approval, of his biographer, 
whose career as editor and publicist covers almost as long a 
stretch of time as that of Trumbull himself. 

Other reasons make the study of Trumbull timely. Research 
in the civil war period has disclosed to the most ardent na- 
tionalists the very questionable nature of some of the meas- 
ures by which the conflict was carried on by the North. Trum- 
bull’s character and ideals are very suggestive for this newer 
view of the war powers exercised by the President and 
Congress. Moreover recent investigations have shown how 
aggressive and real was the pro slavery cause in the northwest 
prior to 1850. Here again Trumbull is typical of the times. 
Finally, the present generation has witnessed a nation-wide 
revolt against traditional party lines and party policies. Trum- 
bull’s last appearance in political life was that of adviser to 
the leaders of the People’s Party. Few indeed are the men 
of national importance who were in touch with so many vital 
movements in American politics from 1845 to 1894. 

In Mr. White’s presentation of these phases of Trumbull’s 
public life, approximately eighty pages are devoted to the anti- 
slavery movement. Two incidents illustrate Trumbull’s po- 
sition. He was counsel for the prosecution in the case of 
Jarrot vs. Jarrot by which slavery de facto was abolished in 
Illinois. The other was the senatorial election of 1855, when 
the anti-slavery whigs, in order to defeat a proslavery candi- 
date of the Democrats, dropped Abraham Lincoln, joined the 
anti-slavery Democrats, and brought about the election of 
Trumbull. How important was the victory is realised when we 
read Trumbull’s speeches on the Kansas question and when we 
remember that Lincoln remained at home to curb the power 
of Douglas. 

The account of Trumbull’s influence in the councils of the 
Republican party prior to 1865 is illuminating. In 1860 he 
favored the nomination of Mr. Lincoln but saw little chance 
for it; he believed that Seward, if nominated, could not swing 
the country and favored McLean as a compromise. After the 
election Trumbull, enjoying Lincoln’s confidence, opposed 
compromise of the slavery question, while Seward favored 
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such a course. In negotiations concerning the cabinet he was 
clearly opposed to Seward and Cameron and took a prominent 
part in the investigation which forced the resignation of the 
latter. Gradually he lost confidence in Lincoln, criticising the 
policy of arbitrary arrests, the confiscation of property, and 
was one of those who sought to bring about the dismissal of 
Seward from the cabinet. In 1864 he did not think that Lin- 
coln could be renominated, yet he did not ally himself with the 
cause of any other candidate. 

Trumbull’s part in Reconstruction is by all odds the most 
interesting phase of his political life. He has long been known 
as the author of the Thirteenth Amendment. His course after 
that document was submitted to the states is made clear for 
the first time by Mr. White. He followed Johnson until the 
vetoes of the Civil Rights and Freedmen’s Bureau bills, then 
followed the majority of his party, even voting for the recon- 
struction acts, although in caucus he opposed negro suffrage. 
The impeachment revealed to him how dangerous was the 
course of the radicals, and he was one of the “ seven traitors ” 
who made conviction impossible. Once started in revolt, he 
vent the whole limit ; opposed the force acts and in 1872 took 
a prominent part in the Liberal Republican movement. In 1876 
he voted for Tilden and represented his cause before the 
electoral commission. Possessing a legal type of mind and a 
rugged conscience, his course was thus far logical. His later 
life revealed a new trait of character, sympathy with economic 
discontent. He was counsel for Debs in the Pullman strike 
cases and wrote resolutions which were adopted by the People’s 
Party in 1894. 

Sympathetic but never defensive is the biographer. His 
remarks, injected here and there, are particularly striking. 
Two the reviewer is constrained to quote. Concerning the 
rejection of the Fourteenth Amendment by the south he says: 
“The common people refused to accept better terms than were 
accorded to their leaders. This was true chivalry and is not 
to be condemned.” Again, speaking of the electoral com- 
mission of 1876: “ It is fair to presume therefore that Tilden 
was justiy entitled to the electoral vote of Louisiana. That is 
my belief although I voted for Hayes.” Altogether in content 
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and manner of presentation the biography of Trumbull is of 
unusual excellence. 


WiuuiaM K. Boyp. 


Sipney LANIER AT RocKINGHAM Sprincs. Where and How the Science 
of English Verse was written. A new chapter in American Letters. 
By John W. Wayland. Dayton, Virginia: Ruebush-Elkins Co., 
1912. 44 pp., 22 illustrations. $1.00 


Dr. Wayland presents in a very interesting manner incidents 
in the life of Sidney Lanier connected with the writing of the 
Science of English Verse—incidents of the summer of 1879, 
the year in which the poet began his lectures at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Frank C. Brown. 


SENTENCE-MAKING. The Commonest Constructions and How to Master 
Them. By J. Rowe Webster. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Pub- 
lished by J. Rowe Webster, 1913. 48 pp. 35 cents. 


This very practical treatment of the sentence makes a val- 
uable supplement to any text-book on composition; it is packed 
full of excellent examples illustrating the various kinds of 
phrases, clauses, ‘and sentences in their different positions, and 
it contains helpful suggestions concerning unity, coherence, 
and emphasis in the sentence. The pamphlet should be in the 
hands of every high school student; it would be a great help 
to most Freshmen in college and to many Sophomores. 

Frank C. Brown. 


Fo.K-Soncs AND FoLK-Portry. As found in the Secular Songs of the 
Southern Negroes. A Study in Folk-Thought and Folk-Ways. By 
Howard W. Odum. Reprinted from the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, Vol. XXIV, Nos. XCIII and CIV, July-September and Octo- 
ber-December, 1911. I913. 


In this study Dr. Odum divides all secular songs of the 
negro into three general classes: “ first, modern ‘ coon-songs’ 
and the newest popular songs of the day; second, such songs 
as are included in the first, but adapted and greatly modified ; 
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third, songs originating with the negro adapted so com- 
pletely as to become folk-songs.” In his very interesting work 
only songs of the third class are included; the discussion is 
concerned largely with the origin and growth of the songs of 
the third class, their subject-matter, use, meter, and music. 

A bibliography of negro folk-songs is appended. 

The work is an interesting contribution to the study of 
folk-lore. 


Frank C. Brown. 


Tue Lire or Rosert Toomss. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913,—ix, 281 pp. $2.00. 


The influence of the monograph on biography is very per- 
ceptible in Professor Phillips’s treatment of Robert Toombs. 
The central theme is Toombs’s part in the sectional controversy 
concerning the extension of slavery and the correlation of his 
views with those of his contemporaries, rather than the per- 
sonality of the man, his letters, or his place in state history— 
matters which have so often overshadowed all others in Ameri- 
can biographies. Such a presentation of Toombs has a two- 
fold value as showing that the language and manner of Toombs 
were such that misunderstanding of him has been too common, 
and also that his experience was that of thousands of south- 
erners. A lover of the union as well as of his section, he 
resisted radical measures as long as possible, until the logic of 
events drew him into the vortex of secession. 

By far the best generally known phase of Toombs’s career 
was his defense of the Compromise of 1850 in the lower South. 
Professor Phillips, however, has successfully traced his atti- 
tude prior to the enactment of that measure, showing very 
clearly his opposition to Calhoun on the one hand and the free 
soilers on the other, and his intense efforts to bring about the 
compromise. Clearly Toombs’s place in the South about 1850 
was similar to that of Clay in the West and of Webster in the 
North. 

While events cornected with the Compromise of 1850 form 
the main interest of the volume, certain other phases of 
Toombs’s career are elucidated. This is notably true of his 
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position in 1860. He was very conservative toward secession, 
deprecating the division of the Democratic party and believing 
the defeat of the Republicans to be the paramount need. He 
did not despair of compromise until late in December, several 
weeks after the celebrated letter of southern congressmen to 
their constituents. For these very reasons, as well as incidental 
matters, Davis and not Toombs became President of the Con- 
federacy. 

Professor Phillips dwells on the contrast between the char- 
acter of Toombs and that of Davis. It was natural that Toombs 
should oppose the civil policy of the Confederacy and that he 
should become a supporter of Joseph E. Brown. However, it 
is doubtful if any one could have preserved unanimity among 
the people during the war. 

While the monographic ideal dominates the matters pre- 
sented, the style has none of the qualities so often found in 
that type of writing, being uniformly clear, attractive, and 
readable. Georgians are indeed fortunate in having adequate 
biographies of two of that triumvirate who gave their state such 
prominence in southern politics from 1840 to 1860—Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s Life of Stephens and Professor Phillips’s Life of 
Toombs. When the biography of Cobb is written the political 
history of the state prior to 1860 will be well nigh complete. 

WiuiaM K. Boyp. 


Tue Conor Line 1n Onto. A History of Race Prejudice in a Typical 
Northern State. By Frank U. Quillin. University of Michigan 
Historical Studies. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1913,— 
xvi, 178 pp. 


Professor Quillin of Knox College has here brought together 
the results of many years of investigation of the attitude to- 
ward the negro of the people in his home state of Ohio. The 
book is divided into two parts, the first giving the history of 
the feeling toward the negro, and the second showing present 
day conditions. For his knowledge of present conditions Pro- 
fessor Quillin has depended upon a personal investigation 
made while travelling about for months and interviewing hun- 
dreds of white and colored men. His historical investigation 
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has also been extensive and is supported by numerous refer- 
ences to the sources. The distribution of the negro population 
in Ohio at different times is graphically shown by maps. Pro- 
fessor Quillin finds that in the counties with considerable negro 
population there has usually been an unfavorable attitude on 
the part of the whites toward propositions intended to favor 
the negro. On the other hand the counties with least colored 
population were most likely to furnish support for the claims 
of the negro. After examining a period of more than a cen- 
tury in the history of Ohio, the author concludes “ that there 
has ever been the strongest antipathy manifested toward the 
colored people by the white people of the state.” 

Dr. Quillin’s investigation of present day conditions leads 
him to think that this antipathy is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing. Interesting chapters are devoted to conditions in Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Springfield, Columbus, Cleveland and the 
small town of Syracuse. Cleveland is the only city in which 
was found among the whites general fairness and good feeling 
toward the colored people. There the great majority of the 
whites are foreign-born or the children of foreign-born people. 

The conclusion is reached that the average negro is worse off 
in the North than in the South because he is more completely 
shut out from advantageous industrial opportunities; that 
actual discriminations are just as numerous in Ohio as in any 
southern state; and that prejudice against the negro race is on 
the increase. As Professor Quillin sees it, the outlook for 
harmonious relations between the races is most discouraging. 
The saving quality in such a study is its urgent challenge to the 
best members of both races to face the truth frankly, and to 
meet a difficult situation in the light of a full revelation of the 
discouraging factors in the problem. In this connection the 
comparatively favorable conditions prevailing in Cleveland 
present food for thought and a field for further investigation. 
W. H. G. 


A Conreperate Girt’s Diary. By Sarah Morgan Dawson. With an 
Introduction by Warrington Dawson. Illustrated. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913, 440 pp. 


“ A Confederate Girl’s Diary” is the work of Mrs. Sarah 


Morgan Dawson, the widow of the late brilliant editor of the 
7 
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Charleston News and Courier. The daughter of a prominent 
and wealthy Baton Rouge judge of distinguished family and 
as a girl displaying great common sense and unusual fair- 
mindedness and insight, Mrs. Morgan had a good opportunity 
to observe the effects of the war at close range. She has given 
us a frank account of her observations and experiences along 
with those of her defenseless family from 1862 to 1865, just 
while these experiences were fresh in her mind. And as we 
have the word of her son, who prepared the manuscript for 
publication, that the volume contains essentially what his 
mother wrote as her diary, the book has a distinct historical 
value. Naturally this value lies not so much in the way of 
corrected false impressions as to events of the war or even of 
new information concerning military operations. It is rather 
as a vivid and evidently true picture of family and social life 
in the South—especially the lower South—in the immediate 
war zone, and as an impressive account of the experiences, 
both joyful and sad, of those left at home by the men, that 
Mrs. Dawson’s book should interest both the student of history 
and the general reader. 

The narrative of the sacking of the Morgan home by federal 
soldiers, as given on pages 191 and following, illustrates the 
interesting contribution the book makes to an understanding of 
“home” experiences during the war. And the climax of 
suffering and sorrow for the Morgan family is told with real 
power on pages 426 and following, when we learn of the 
death in quick succession of two of her Confederate soldier 
brothers. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER Makers. By Mary Van Kleeck. Illustrated. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Publication. New York: Survey Associates, 
Inc., 1913,—xix, 261 pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


Fine feathers are a matter of considerable thought and 
planning to the most attractive half of the human race. But 
ordinarily such thought is confined to the wearing of them. 
Miss Van Kleeck has sought in this careful study to present 
the facts with regard to the flower and feather makers. New 
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York produces three-fourths of all the artificial flowers made 
in the United States. The workers are for the most part young 
women and children. Their trade is a concrete illustration of 
large industrial problems—seasonal work, child labor, lack of 
skill, home work,—which are common to many occupations in 
many communities. First-hand information has been secured 
from employers and workers, and attention has been focused 
on the well-being of the girls employed as measured by wages, 
hours of labor, regularity of employment, opportunity to 
acquire skill, chance to advance, and general conditions of 
living. 

Many excellent illustrations supplement the text and give to 
the reader a knowledge of the actual surroundings under which 
the industry is carried on. The average wage paid is found to 
be little over $6.00 a week. Home work under squalid condi- 
tions is frequent. A comparison between the trade in 
Paris and in New York is unfavorable to the New York 
workers. Among Miss Van Kleeck’s suggestions for bettering 
conditions are the prohibition of home work in tenement houses 
and the establishment of some sort of a minimum wage plan. 
The volume is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the employment of women in American cities. 


On THE SEABOARD. By August Strindberg. Translated by Elizabeth 
C. Westergren. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 1913,— 
300 pp. $1.25 net. 


The Stewart and Kidd Company have added a third volume 
to their series of Strindberg’s works in English translation. 
“On the Seaboard,” translated by Elizabeth Clarke Wester- 
gren, is a novel in striking contrast in every way to the other 
two volumes in the series. It shows the author in a gloomy 
and pessimistic mood, and is by no means either pleasant or 
light reading. But it is distinctly interesting, and the evident 
earnestness of the author and the apparent conviction with 
which he presents his views and attitudes demands our respect 
at least, even though we heartily disagree with him. 

The story depicts the bitter experiences of a brilliant indi- 
vidualist who, in spite of the envy and snobbishness of official 
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superiors, and in spite of the dense stupidity of the lower 
classes among whom he has temporarily cast his lot, works 
on for a worthy cause until wreck and ruin come over him 
through his association with a woman. Toward its end the 
book becomes a diatribe against woman, although many things ' 
and beliefs, both sacred and profane, are bitterly inveighed 
against along with the weaker sex. Of course the author 
selected a most untypical woman. But only a most unusual 
man, a genius, could have written this book, and it is distinctly 
worth reading. 
W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


Our SoutHERN HiGHLANDERS. By Horace Kephart. Illustrated. New 
York: Outing Publishing Company, 1913, 395 pp. 

Tue CaroninaA Mountains. By Margaret W. Morley. Illustrated. 
3oston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913, ix, 397 . 
pp. $3.00 net. 4 


The almost simultaneous appearance of these two substantial 
books is a sign of the increasing interest of the American 
people in one of the most picturesque and delightful, but in 
many respects undeveloped, regions of the United States. As 
Miss Morley’s title suggests, her central theme is the mountain 
land, and her chapters are a guide book to its most favored 
regions. She does not fail to observe both the more obvious 
and the more intimate beauties of nature, and her facile pen 
is entirely adequate to the task of description. To read her 
graceful pages will surely fill many a dweller of the plain with 
eager desire to follow the highways and byways of the Ap- 
palachians and to climb their windswept heights. Those who } 
fall short of the summits of the blue hills and tarry in restful 
mountain retreats will find Miss Morley’s book an informing 
and helpful companion of their hours of leisure. } 

It must be added that Miss Morley’s interest in nature’s 
varied charms does not cause her to neglect the people of the 
mountains. She writes of their history, speech, customs and 
occupations in a spirit of appreciation and friendliness. As 
one who has lived much among them, she is even able to in- 
dulge us in some of the neighborhood gossip about certain 
branches of the corn products industry for which her moun- 
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tain friends do not court publicity. But what she has to say 
about the highland people is not entirely confined to those of 
the more backward districts. She finds examples of progress 
and tells us about them. 

While giving a share of attention to nature in the mountains, 
Mr. Kephart’s book is chiefly concerned with the mountain 
people among whom he chose to live for a number of years. 
He was not content to stay in pleasant towns or on prosper- 
ous valley farms. He went south to seek a “ Back of Beyond” 
and had no trouble in finding it. This particular “ Back of 
Beyond” was far from the railroad at the “ upper settlement 
of Hazel Creek.” The author has vividly portrayed the life 
of the more remote mountain settlements. Humanity, unkempt 
and primitive, is in his foreground against a setting of rough 
nature. He writes with an evident desire to be fair and with 
appreciation of the sterling qualities of the people among 
whom he lived. He has much information to impart and many 
a good story to tell. His vigorous and spirited chapters hold 
the reader’s sustained attention. The value of the work has 
met recognition at the hands of an able committee of the State 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina who re- 
cently awarded it the Patterson Cup as the best literary pro- 
duct of the state for the year 1913. 

The award was doubtless merited. Yet one feels that the 
picture Mr. Kephart presents to those who have never visited 
the southern highlands may be to a certain extent misleading. 
“Our contemporary ancestors” of the mountain coves and 
backwoods settlements are not the only inhabitants of the 650 
miles of southern highlands. In Mr. Kephart’s “ mysterious 
realm ” there dwell in growing cities and towns and on fertile 
farms many thousands of Americans, prime rather than prim- 
itive. They are not so picturesque as the folk of upper Hazel 
Creek. But a complete picture of the southern highlanders 
must include the progressive and the prosperous as well as the 
poor and belated. The reader of Mr. Kephart’s book ought 
also to read the article by Mr. Ashworth in the July, 1913, 
number of the QuartTEerty on “ The Virginia Mountaineers.” 
Each writer presents a half truth; what both have to say is 
necessary to a fair description of the southern highlanders. 


W. H. G. 
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Soncs oF THE SoutH. Collected and edited by Jennie Thornley Clarke. 
With an introduction by Joel Chandler Harris. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1913,—xix, 333 pp. 


A third edition of Miss Clarke’s interesting collection of 
southern poetry has recently come from the press. The work 
was originally published in 1896. The demand for this new 
edition is evidence of the considerable popularity the collection 
has enjoyed among lovers of southern literature. Two or three 
poems, which were wrongly attributed to southern authors 
in the first edition, have been omitted. A number of verbal 
errors have been corrected. Doubtless some readers will feel 
disappointment upon finding that no additions have been made 
to the poets represented in the original edition. Has no poetry 
worthy of inclusion been written in the South in the last score 
of years? Do not such writers as Cale Young Rice, Olive 
Tilford Dargan, and John Charles McNeill deserve recog- 
nition? However it is a matter for congratulation that there 
continues to be a call for this collection of the verse of poets 
who have won popularity in the South, and of some few who 
are known and esteemed in the whole country and beyond. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Minp. An Argument for the Judicial Settlement 
of International Disputes. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913,—x, 121 pp. $ .75 net. 


In this little volume President Butler has gathered together 
five of his addresses on behalf of the cause of international 
peace delivered at the Lake Mohonk Conferences. His sub- 
jects are “The Progress of Real Internationalism,” ‘“ The 
World’s Armaments and Public Opinion,’ “ Are We Our 
Brothers’ Keepers?”’, “The Education of the World for 
Peace,” and “ The International Mind.” ; 

Nowhere can one find a clearer and more forceful state- 
ment of the basis in modern political and social conditions and 
in enlightened public opinion for the peace movement. Per- 
haps the most trenchant of the addresses is that on the interna- 
tional mind in which President Butler pays his respects to 
senators who opposed the arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
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The late Secretary of State, John Hay, is quoted as saying that 
American diplomacy has but two controlling maxims, the 
golden rule and the open door. This attitude President Butler 
finds to be characteristic of that internationalism of mind which 
gave to the brilliant administrations of Secretary Hay and Sec- 
retary Root their distinction and their success. Because of the 
lack of it failure and friction have often been the results of 
other administrations of foreign affairs both at home and 
abroad. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


The Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recently published two bulletins of 
value to those engaged in tobacco growing and manufacturing. 
Bulletin No. 244, by E. H. Mathewson, deals with “ The Ex- 
port and Manufacturing Tobaccos of the United States, with 
Brief References to the Cigar Types.” This bulletin is ac- 
companied by maps of the various tobacco growing regions of 
the country, and gives much information regarding the prep- 
aration of the crop for the market and its amount and value 
in the various localities. A more recent bulletin of the same 
bureau is No. 268, by Mr. Mathewson, on “ Tobacco Marketing 
in the United States.” This deals with the systems of mar- 
keting in the different tobacco growing sections and with the 
annual amount produced. Both of these bulletins on the to- 
bacco industry are profusely illustrated. Tobacco and cotton 
manufacturers in the South will also find important matter 
applicable to their own and other lines of business in bulletin 
No. 127 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington on 
“Dangers to Workers from Dust and Fumes, and Methods of 
Protection.” While this bulletin deals directly with the cotton 
industry, it will have a value to the tobacco industry in the 
line of important suggestions. The pamphlet is admirably 
illustrated with pictures showing defective conditions in the 
various dust producing industries as contrasted with conditions 
in the same industries where improved machinery affords the 
greatest possible protection against injurious dust. 


One of the recent publications of Doubleday, Page and 
Company is “ Jack Chanty” by Hulbert Footner. This is a 
story of the Canadian Northwest, combining love and adven- 
ture. It is rather crude but might be made the basis for a 
thrilling melodrama. The same publishers have issued Har- 
riet Comstock’s “ A Son of the Hills.” This is a story of the 
Virginia mountain people. While it deals with inertness and 
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backwardness, it strikes a hopeful note in its account of the 
evolution of Sandy Morley. Each book, $1.25 net. 

Miss Mary Johnston’s latest novel is “ Hagar,” the story of 
a girl born in Virginia in the years following the War, when 
woman was still a being set apart on a pedestal, content for 
the most part to be more worshipped than understood. Her 
awakening and development are told with the understanding, 
the romantic fervor, and the richness of style of which Miss 
Johnston is master. The author’s position as one of the chief 
woman writers of the time and as a leader in the feminist 
movement will give this absorbing story a wide reading. (The 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.40 net.) 


An article by Mr. Leroy Hodges, of Petersburg, Virginia, 
on the Winston-Salem plan of training for citizenship has 
recently been published as a United States Senate document. 
The paper gives an interesting account of the method of the 
superintendent of the Winston-Salem city schools in interesting 
the high school students in practical economic and political 
questions through co-operation with the city Board of Trade. 


The University of Texas has published a bulletin containing 
a model charter for Texas cities by Dr. Herman G. James, who 
is at the head of the University’s Bureau of Muncipal Re- 
search. This charter provides for what is practically the “ city 
manager” plan with an unpaid commission of five members 
and a well-paid executive called the mayor chosen by and 
responsible to the commission. 


Alabama is a southern state that has real factory inspection. 
Dr. W. H. Oates, the state factory inspector, makes in his 
report for 1912 a statement of conditions met with in his state 
which exposes many of the evils connected with the employ- 
ment of young children, and also shows the difficulties experi- 
enced in enforcing even moderate legislation. However, the 
report gives evidence that factory inspection in Alabama is 
being conducted with such energy and intelligence as to afford 
hope of decided improvement in conditions. 





THE 
SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO 


All the comforts— 


When good fellows get 
then Velvet is supreme is su- 
perb leaf has hung in the warehouse 
over two years—a tremendous 
all harehness is nullified— 
the leaf grows rich—remarkably 
smooth—and in the pipe, Ye gods ! 
what a smoke! It’s too smooth to 
bite—too mellow to be anything but 
the best smoke on earth. That's why 
it's called Velvet. One tin is a 
sevelation. At all dealers, 
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